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PREFACE 



This volume is the second and final research report by the 
Public Services Laboratory of Georgetown University to the U.S. 
National Center for Education Statistics under the provisions 
of research contract no. 300-75-0253. The first report was 
"Indicators of Youth Unemployment and Education in Industrialized 
Nations," and reported a large quantity of statistical data from 
industrialized countries on education and employment of young 
people. These data can be used to understand the dimensions of 
the problem of youth xinemployment and the transition fr<Mn school 
to work for young people. 

This report is intended to assist policy makers in fulfilling 
their responsibilitifes to provide the best possible programs to 
reduce youth unemployment and improve the transition from school to 
work. To do this, the focus is on the assessment of measures and 
programs r^icently undertaken by governments to solve these problems. 
In particular, assessment methods and data needed to enable assess- 
ments to go forward are the subject of the inquiries made by the 
authors of the chapters in this volume. 

"t^,*?* Because several Eurc^ean countries have recently adopted quite 

different measures for c<MTibating youth unemployment and easing the 
school- to-work transition, contributors to this volume have been 
obtained from several authors in different countries. In this way, 
a variety of experiences and perspectives are brought to bear on 
the topic of assessment methods and data needs. 

The volume l^egins with a general treatment of the topic in an 
introductory statement by Selma J. Mushkin, "Transition from School 
to Work: Criteria for Assessment." In Part I, a series of seven 
country studies is presented, each one reporting on a particular 
type of measure or program. In Part II, new developments in re- 
current educa^.ion as a basic reform of the relationship between 
school end w-jrk are examined. 



Selma J. Mushkin 
Stanley D. Nollen 
Editors 
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IRMSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WOIlK 
CRITERIA FO.t ASSESSJEJJT 

SELMft. J. MUSHKIN 



Ihe high rate of unemployment among young persons has focused 
attention on the problem of transition from school to work. National 
governments have taken measures to ccpe with the problen. and have be- 
gun to ask: ^vhat is the impact of the actions we have taken? \^hat 
could we do differently to reduce youth unen^loyment? What would be 
the likely impacts bo*:h in terras of gains and costs of optional 
measures? The purpose of this paper is to provide guidance for the 
assessment of existing programs and of options to those existing 
progr^s. A ntamber of general principles are proposed, the varied 
objectives of transition programs are identified, criteria cor- 
responding to objectives are suggested, and data requirements are 
discussed. 

The present paper is not designed as a manual incorporating the 
methods and steps for rigorous evaluation of transition programs. 
Among other things, two central ingredients of such rigorous ex- 
amination are not discussed here, namely: assessment of alternatives 
(including cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness analysis) and comparison 
of results (wit^ a control group, previous performance, or scrnie other 
established standard) . Instead we intend that the paper provide back- 
ground material for beginning the process of reviewing the performance 
of transition programs within nations by identification of objectives 
and specification of criteria, this paper, together with ensuing dis- 
cussion of it and technical papers prepared by experts on particular 
tynes of measures, is intended ro produce a set of usable assessment 
guidelines. New data needs are identified for officials concerned 
with data collection and with formulation and administration of 
measures on the transition from school to working life. 

Many nations confront difficult issues in easing the transition 
of young persons from school to the world of work. Among such issues 
are these: 

- Should the emphasis in the transition be on preparation 
for work, better job information, cooperative ties with 
industry, participation in work release programs, improved 
job referral systems, or on educational reform? 
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- Should job program eligibility be restricted to youth? 

- Should the emphasis be on private sector eniployment or 
public service *obs? 

- Should the educational system be altered to interact with 
manpower and employment programs? 

- Should preference be given in job creation to those who 
are on public assistance or otherwise receiving low 
incomes? 

- Should training for new employment be done in formal vo- 
cational education courses or should industry take on the 
training (with or without subsidy)? 

- What type of incentive should be used tc encourage public 
or private job creation? Subsidies, tax deductions, tax 
credits? 

Hard questions about tJie transition from school to work must be 
asked if assessments are to be carried out. Too often the right 
questions are not asked, much less answered. 



Transition from School to Work 

Why the problem of transition? Educational systems in most 
nations create an artificial separation between learning (school) 
and living (work), The longer the period of the education, the 
longer .the period of artificial separation. Stated differently, 
the boy» or girl, who worked on the family farm or for tiie family 
enterprise, experienced little break between learning to live and 
learning while living. However, in most places in the Western 
world, competition has driven out the small s.-ale farm and business 
enterprise and with it the opportunity for young persons to have a 
natural link between learning a job and doing a job. Extensions 
of opportunities for education, including adoption of the compre- 
hensive secondary school method, are beneficial in many respects, 
but they also have had the effect of increasing the availability 
of formal education and the isolation of young persons front day- 
to-day real life affairs. 

In place of the earlier working life style, programs are being 
structured to achieve the earlier easy transition, but to do so 
within the general climate of widespread access to education. 

Ihe types of measures which have been adopted and for which 
assessment criteria and data needs are studied include: 

(1) Vocational education via introduction of work ex- 
perience into schooling as in cooperative education. 
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(2) Part-time compulsory education for school leavers. 

(3) Industrial training of young workers involving the 
school system » 

(^) Employment subsidies (direct or indirect) through 
special tax provisions, including remission of 
social taxes on employers » 

(S) Vocational preparation via first-year off-the-job 
training as a link between schooling and work life. 

(^) Work experience programs for new labor force en- 
trants with a training component avail^le. 



Principles 

A number of general principles may be considered in formulating 
objectives and assessment criteria. These principles include: 

CI) The multiple objectives of public programs require 
that assessment criteria be specified for each 
objective, 

(2) Assessment criteria for each objective need to en- 
compass the entire objective as stated, 

(3) Assessments require knowledge drawn frcmi a number 
of disciplines— economics, sociology, psychology, 
biomedical sciences. Single disciplinary approaches 
to assessment are at best likely to yield partial 
measurements . 

(^) Ihe setting of objectives of a program requires a 
definition of the problem, including its causes, 
its size and scope, its evolution, and future 
developments, (It is not unlikely that objectives 
come to be redefined during assessment as more is 
understood about the nature of the problem.) - 

(5) Monetary measurements of i^enefit relative to cost, 
e.g., rates of return, benefit-cost ratios, net 
benefits, are useful for across-programs c<xnpari- 
sons. The strength of a rate of return analysis 
or of net benefit measurement is that it has a 
systematic conceptual framework, a history of use 
in the public sector, and provides a single sum- 
mary statement of results comparable for alternative 
actions. Frequently, Important information is not 
revealed in the summarization such as numbers of 
l^rsons affected by age, and important consequences 
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are omitted from the assessment because they are not 
routinely translated into monetary terms. 

(6) In the formulation of objectives, efficiency objectives 

and equity objectives each need to be considered separately. 
Purposes of efficiency and of equity in particular often 
call for conflicting actions. Reductions in unen^loyinent» ; 
or increased skiH levels, cannot be compared to equity 
outcomes that define who receives the benefits by income 
and other characteristics and who pays the costs. 

C7) Non-linearities between costs and measures of program 
impact need to be identified, (For example, the first 
25 percent increase in placements, graduations, or en- 
rollments, may be obtained more easily (at lower student 
cost) than the next 25 pervsent,} 

(8) Assessment of programs at an existing scope, level of op- 
eration, or coverage does not necessarily provide guidance 
on relative progress toward meeting objectives at different: 
places, future time periods, or differ mt sizes and scopes 
at the same place and tajne. 

(9) Sp«5cific criteria are required for each of the institutions 
involved in a program, (For example, transition programs 
involve, directly or indirectly, several disparate in- 
stitutions: educational institutions, labor markets, and 
business enterprises, and for each the objective and specific 
yardstick will be quite different. Effects on public 
schools are gauged in a different manner from effects on 
private employers. Interaction effects between the edu- 
cation and work sectors need to be identified, both positive 
and negative, in order to get a comprehensive assessment.) 

CLO) Specified criteria are required for each of the target 
groups of the program, e.g., for transition programs, 
this includes all young persons, students, adult workers, . 
students/ families, unemployed, employers, schools, 
and community. Separate accounting of costs and returns 
to each gi:oup provides considerable information useful 
for judging program success. 

(11) Cause-effect relationships are usually difficult to 
identify. Caution in attributing outcomes to a 
particular program is always advised; multivariate 
analysis and disaggregated variables help somewhat. 
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What Are the Objectives of Transition Programs? 

A good transition program requires that its objectives be clearly 
tormulated in their several dimensions. Each nation and each community 
within a nation has the task of determining what those objectives are/ 

How is the effectiveness cf transition programs to be assessed? 
How can we know what a nation really gets for tte resources it spends 
on transition programs? How do know when the broad education and 
employment purposes are met? The measurement of success or failure 
can only be done in terms of tiie objectives as a nation formulates 
them for itself. 

Until recently, educatior*al programs, in^.^uding transition pro- 
grams, have been measured in terms of inputs. Such criteria as dol- 
lars spent per student, the amount of subsidy per new worker employed 
the proportion of young persons participating in «ie program, and 
teacher training and qualifications were the operative criteria in 
judging the performance of a transition program. 

Criteria that take account of objectives change the basis for 
assessment from such input or process variables to output variables 
that can yield more direct measurement of deficiencies, gaps and 
additional requirements. 

\^en the objectives of transition programs are identified, the 
outputs or achievements can also be described and quantified (with a 
little luck) . Such measurements can be used to determine the actual 
results of budget and program decisions, for assessing such decisions 
and for determining priority claims on public funds. * 

Ihe formulation of output-oriented objectives in alleviating the 
burdens of youth unemployment is far from a simple or straightforward 
exercise. As indicated earlier, most programs do not have single ob- 
jectives; there are multiple purposes to be served and often purposes 
may prove conflicting. Multiple objectives tend be especially 
characteristic of educational measures. The multiplicity has a 
political strength, in that, a consensus may be forged among groups 
with rather diverse expectations. The ways in which objectives are 
formulated depend on the basic values of public officials and the 
vietvs they hold about priorities. 

Tar<^et groups. ^-Ihe objectives of measures on the transition 
from school to working life may identify different groups in the 
population as targets of concern: 

- tha young persons themselves 

- their families 

- the community 

- the educational establishment 

- employers and industry 

- the nation. 
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A ori-nary objective of attacks on youth unemployment may be the 
i^nedia'te poUt?cil stability of the nation or stability requxred fo^ 
industrial development. Or the concern may be longer run 
ttie adult roles later of the young persons now ^"^^Pj-f^^^^^!^^" ^^^"''^ 
are the target, the value structure becomes especially important. 

Other objectives too are clearly involved. fr^l^^'^lfllJl^^'' 
beinz may be at issue with ar. immediate concern of mitigating hard- 
ship! o^unemployment so that youth will find themselves ^ by 
society rathe? than outcasts. CrSine avoidance is a <=?«™""i*y f ^^^^^^ 
together witix all the spread-out impacts that follow from crojne. 

the educational establishment has until recently had a passive ' 
role ^et it bears the brunt of anticipated rejection by the students 
of sihool Ihe learning achievements of young people may be ^P^ired 
by ?he alienation resulting^ from barriers to jobs. "What good is this 
learning goir^ to be to roe?" 

Jobs or jobs plus.— Objectives may be considered on a more specific 
leve l An imi^ediate ob jective of ti msition programs is to achieve qobs 
for yiuth! ^islLediate objective often requires further elaboration. 
I? is jobs for youth at some standard of pay, learning and 30b satis- 
iLtion The immediate objective, furthermore, has a follow-up ob- 
Sc^ive^f^dv™^^ in the future (including ^-^f • --^^^^ii^Ity 
geographic mobility) and increased motivation to work ^^f ^^^f ^ ' 

Objectives of jobs for youth could be pursued at the expense of joos 
?ni 5hose in other ajze groups. Ihus, anoliier objective becomes an m- 
teLS pLt of pro^lL^^ to alleviate youth unemployment 

naSly, jobs fo? y^th without M^'tv^ the job prospects of others 
in the population. 

Public se ctor impact s .--Other public purposes more ^i^^^^^^y ^t, ^ 
i.f«> a to the public purse -'are sometimes advanced, namely, reducing the 
pubfic cos^I ?rinem|lo^ent, such as uaemployment b^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^Jf 
oavments or increasing the tax base. Direct cash payments to the un- 
emS^ovea'or those with inadequate incomes are costly but per person 
"treated" ^hfro^ tend to be lower than that of P^<>S^«™^ J^^^^^f « 
the bureaucracy in provision of administrative services I^hen a 30b 
p^o^am is used, the income generated by the new jobs also generates 
new^evenues foJ the government. Such additional revenues become an 
offset to cost. 

Pfiuit v as a purpose . -Objectives of transition programs betoken 
scho orand work may Inclu de the objective of greater equality-equal 
opportunity to learn skais needed for work force participation. 
eqSal access ?o knowledge about employment opportunities, equal 
access to jobs, and equal access to high-paid occupations. 

Europe enjcaaed in its educational reforms of the 1960*a, 
start^ ?ro; a trlditional system of duality in which high academic 
p^rfomers were put into separate secondary school tracks leading 
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to the university and to professional employments Children with lower 
performance at age 10, or 12 were moved into a manual track which 
called for completion of schooling in fewer years rnd with lesser 
academic content. The broadening of opportunities for access to higher 
education and adoption of comprehensive hi^ schools x^ere moves toward 
greater equity. Expectations of those admitted to the university and 
other institutions of higher education^ however, were those of the 
upper and midc^ie classes, who earlier had almost exclusive access to 
such education and *.tie employment associated with university gradua- 
tion* The consequence has been a frustration of those student ex- 
pectations due to unemplojmient or underemployment • 

Personal development objectives ^ — Discussion on assessment of 
transition programs is scwnetimes premised on the odd notion Ojc an 
abstract person who has no emotions, motivations, values, attitudes, 
interests, or personality characteristics to influence, guide, and 
direct behavior ♦ This naive view is being corrected formally by 
(a) social science research on a broad spectrum of variables beyond 
access to a job (or information about a :3ob), (b) empirical studies 
of the differences in the self-concept, habits, attitudes, and moti- 
vational dynamics of lo^^^er-class compared to upper or middle-class 
young persons which derive frc»n different environments and early 
childhood, and (c) analyses of the role of motivational and per- 
sonality characteristics in finding and >^olding jobs and advancing 
in career paths* 

Unless young persons have confidence in their own ability to 
succeed, and that they, by their own efforts, can bring success 
about, much of the resources spent to relieve the unemployment 
situation by special transition programs will go to waste • -Important 
measures of assessment thus come to be attitudes toward self and 
toward society* 



Criteria 

Assessment requires that direct indicators of progress toward 
achievement of objectives be quantified, when they are available, 
and indirect measures used when more direct indicators are not easy 
to come by. It is of tea desirable to attempt to indicate jud^entally 
(e.g*, by a Delphi process) directions of change of outcomes for which 
quantification, either direct or by proxy, cannot be carried out. 

Is the activity or program a success? this question cannot be 
answered unless there are yardsticks available by which to assess 
progress , 

Because of the multiplicity of objectives ^ measurement on all 
dimensions is frequently difficult, and a choice among objectives 
has to be made in arriving at a workable set for purposes of 
assessments Among the problems encountered in this choice is the 
lack of agreement among officials in government who have an interest 



and concern. Often a workable fo-pmulation of criteria can be arrived 
at» however, without reaching full accord by using particular indi- 
cators and moving toward agreement on liiose indicators, se'tting aside 
disagreement on basic objectives. 

In selecting the indicators, the following questions should prove 
useful: 

- Do the indicators encompass the entire objective as stated? 

- Are the indicators subject to measurement by recent and re- 
liable (and preferably recurrent) information? 

- Is the information required by the indicators already avs^ilable? 
(If not, are the costs of data collection reasonable in terms 

of size and significance of the objective?) 

- Will the indicators (and the information that supports them) 
be clear to potential users? 

Ihe essential concern is to select criteria or indicators of 
progress toward program objectives that are functional. !rhe criteria 
presented draw for the most part on information that exists in a num- 
ber of countries either as part of the nation*s statistical base, or 
as part of program account keeping. In some instances, new data would 
have to be collected and even new instruments designed to achieve the 
desired information. 

Objectives referred to in the earlier section are listed together 
with illustrative criteria that might be applied in measuring the 
achievements toward the defined objectives. Some transition programs 
will have other objectives in mind; some will generate data on progress 
that differ from those listed. 

For assessment purposes, particularly for. assessment of alternatives, 
the criteria would have to be selected with a view to feasibility, cost, 
and the dangers of information overload. Experience indicates a maxi- 
mum of five or six criteria as program yardsticks. Ihe selections pre- 
sumably will be based on each nation *s formulation of purposes and the 
data that are most readily available for that nation. 



Objective 



Illustrative Criteria 



EMPLOYMENT 
Jobs for youth who are out of school 



Access of youth to regular labor 
market 



Reduction in youth unemployment 



Learning on the job 



Nujriber and percent of school leavers 

and of trainees employed 
Percent who retain jobs by length 

of employment 
Percent of jobs held by trainees 

that are new; percent in which 

trainee is a substitute 

Number and percent of jobs crea^ted 
that are permanent 

Nuixfcer and percent of ^mporary 
job holders who achieve 
permanent status 

Percent of youth employed in 
peimanent jobs 

Percent of jobs (public and also 
private) by occupational skill 
level tJiat could be filled by 
school leavers ^ all youth , in 
special target groups 

NimflDer of youth served by employ- 
ment exchanges 

Number and percent of youth un*- 
employed 

Ratio of youth unemployed to "total* 

unemployed 
Number of spells of unemployment 

of students participating in 

transition programs and dura* 

tion of such unen^loyment 

Number and percent of all youth and 
of trainees who have an opportunity 
to learn skills on the job 

Increase in earnings with lenglii of 
employment * * 

Frequency of promotion 

Nximber of jobs with a payoff to 
training 

Nundber and percent of all youth who 
are offered scholarships or other 
financial awards to gc to special 
industry training programs 

Number and percent of youth po ^- 
ticipating in transition program 
who also participated in earlier 
special work-study' progran© 
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Objeottve 

Pay and access to advance 



Maintenance of jobs for non- youth 



Private en^loyer incentives in 
hiring youth 



J6b satisfaction 



niustrative Criteria 

Median and variance of earnings of 
program participants relative to 
others 

Age-earnings profile; present value 

of future earnings 
Attitudes toward money and pay in- 
• creases as recognition of job 

success ' 
Number and percent who decline to 

participate in a program because 

of pay scale 
Number and percent of trainees who 

are prcmioted after designated 

time intervals 
Nundaer and percent of trainees who 

undertake further training on or 

off the job 
Degree of responsibility in the job 

Reduction in jobs held by adult 
workers 

Number and percent of adults in the 
labor force who are unemployed 
(male and female) traceable to 
youth program 

Estimated number and ratio of job 
substitutions rather than nei^ 
job creations 

Attitude^ of older workers to . 
special youth programs 

Differentikl cost of hiring youth 
under ^he program, including 
(a) pay* O) productivity* 
(c) .^.ployer costs of training, 
tuj«hover, absenteeism, recruit- 
ing» and (d) social costs 
(social insurances, workmen *s 
^ . compensation)* 

"Community attitudes toward business 
firm 

Wage (and other cost) elasticity 
of demand for young workers 

Percent of youth placed who are 
satisfied with their jobs 

Percent of youth who are oriented 
toward work who are satisfied 
with their job • 



Objective 

Motivation of youth to work 



Illustrative Criteria 

«^!easured motivation to work 
*Instruments on measuring such 
attitudes as work builds char- 
acter, develops ability, and 
need achievement 



SCHOOI^^ AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 



Bnproved attitudes 



Curriculr m updating 



Improved school retention 



Work skill and knowledge achieved 



*Student attitudes: (number and 

percent who like, dislike) 
Nundjer and percent of school 

leavers who participate in 

educational offerings 
Amount of vandalism 
NiOTber and percent of truancies 
Reasons for participating in program 

Ni:ariber of new courses introduced 
Percent of students enrolled in 

new com?ses 
Percent of employers who find 

school training adequate 

Number participating as trainees » 

work release students, etc. 
Number and percent who participated 

in similar transition program 

and ratio 
Number of school dropouts 
Number and percent of transition 

prc^am students completing program 

♦Achievement test scores qf transition 

program studerts 
*Attitudes abou' work of transition 

students 

*Attitudes about self of transition 
program students 



Criteria requiring use of sociological or psychological instruments 
are identified. There are large numbers of such instruments in 
existence; the task is mainly one of selection among existing 
instruments , 
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S^iective ^ Illustrative Criteria 

PERSONAL DEVELOP^ENT 



linproved self -concept, confidence, 
self-esteem 



Development of need achievement 

i 

Improved outlook about society 



Ijnproved skill and knowledge levels 

Attitudes toward learning and 
knowledge 



FISC 

Efficient resource use 



Reduced income maintenance payments 



*Number and percent of transition 
program students by self-esteem 
score, and scores on related 
instruments measuring self- 
concept, self-confidence 

♦Number and -percent of transition 
program students by need-> 
achievement scores 

*Number and percent of transition 
program students according to 
scoring on tests of external- 
internal control, fatalism, work 
ethic 

♦Achievement test scores 
Measured performance on the job 

♦Measured score on attitodes toward 
learning 

Number and percent of age group 
not in school, not at work 

Number and percent of youtJi dis- 
couraged frc»n labor force 
participation 



Cost of program per trainee 

Cost of program per new job 

Net cost of program per trainee after 
allowance for cost offsets 

Change in costs with change in 
scale of program, e.g., in- 
cremental cost per trainee 
for program jsxpans ion 

Proportion of resources used which 
would othen*^ise be idle 

Benefits received relative to cost 

Change in amount of unemployment 

benefits paid to youth 
Change in amount of welfare payments 

paid to youth 



♦ See page 11 
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Objective Ulustrstive Criteria 

Reduced social costs Reductions in expenditures for 

public safety 
Nuipber and percent of youtii with 

criminal records 
Nuniber and percent of young girls 

arrested for prostitution 
Adolescent pregnancy rate 
Youth crime rates 

Numbifr and percent of youth abusing 

drug usage 
Amounts of public housing vandalism 

and percentage attributed to youth 

Increased revenue Estimated added tax revenues at- 

tributed to more jobs for youths; 
higher earnings of youths 

Program impacts do not all relate to the same time period. On . 
the contrary, some of the impacts are immediate, some secondary feed- 
backs, and some tertiary that define intergenerational impacts. 
Examples of these objectives may be grouped schematically as follows: 

Primary ' 

Jobs (e.g., number in job, number and percentage unemployed) 
Higher earnings (e.g., change in youth earnings) 
Opportunities for career advances (e.g., number of youth 
reporting promotions) 

Greater skill and , knowledge (e.g., change in achievement 
test scores) 

Secondary 

Improved productivity (e.g., changes in earnings) 

Reduced alienation and crime (e.g., lower crime ratrs) 

Improved personail development (e.g., improved self- 
confidence scores) 

Reduced family tensions (e.g., lower number of divorces) 

Improved knowledge and skill in the adult populatipn 
(e.g., measures of educational achievement) 

Tertiary ' 

Improved perfottnance of sibling and children (e.g., 

nufflber and percent of relatives of trainees who gain 

information about occupations and job) 
Greater motivation for child learning (e.g., learning 

achievement of children by achievement level of parents) 
Improved child care (e.g., number and percent of young 

mothers who understand about child care) 



Some of the feedback or intergeneratianaX impacts may be negative 
rather than positive. Programs that fail to achieve a final personal 
development purpose, for example, a job wit5i prospects for advance, 
may contribute to alienation and personal and family stress. 

If equity is an objective of transition programs, as well as ef- 
ficiency, assessment criteria include measurements of who benefits and 
who pays by social and economic status. One question is who fcsars the 
tax burden which generates the revenues to pay tJie programs. To assess 
benefits, characteristics, such as sex, age, race, parents' occupation, 
previous education, and previous en^loyment for program beneficiaries, 
would be recorded. ' 



Data Needs 

Assessments absorb much information, labile considerable data are 
available about youth, schools, and jobs that are useful for assessment 
purposes, there are gaps. Existing data are likely to fall short of 
measuring the outcomes of optional transition programs. However, with 
the data that are available in most states, an important beginning can 
be made. The illustrative criteria listed are intended to start a 
process of (1) reviewing available data, (2) collection and compilation 
of short-term, low-cost data, and (3) subsequently improving measurements. 

Indeed, there may be a sequential iterative process of data improve- 
ment that is implicit in assessment work. Beyond the initial short-term 
phase, the questions raised about the way programs work and about the 
causative chains (for example, from self-concept to learning, or from 
finding to holding a job) necessitate more fact gathering and more and 
better instrumentation. 

Nations, in coping with the demands for accountability tJirouj^ 
assessment, have sought to improve instrumentation so that job satis- 
faction, self-esteem, work ethic, self-confidence, external- internal - 
control, need achievement, and tJie like can be measured with greater 
validity. Fact gathering on these measures is going f onward. 

SSmilar fact gathering is ongoing involving the gathering of 
data on achievements (skills and knowledge) in the population generally 
and in applying achievement test instruments to the "treateu" group in 
the population. 

In any case, the fact gathering that is undertaken has to be 
commensurate with the gains from analysis and evaluation. Fact 
gathering is costly, especially experimental and longitudinal surveys. 
Coninitment _of the government to assessment is likely over time to pro- 
vide the funds required to understand program performance. 

Data usable for assessment may come from a variety of sources 
and in a variety of forms. For example, case studies may be used for 
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small scale but intensive programs, when relevant criteria are not 
clearly identified, and when relationships among criteria need to be 
explored. Large scale survey research may be used for easily 
measured criteria and large scale programs. Longitudinal data, al- 
though costly, is of special value in assessing the long-term effects 
on "treated" individuals, and in tracing indirect impacts of programs. 
Cohort data may be used to get at intergenerational effects. Panels 
may be use?/ for repeated sampling. Experimentation with particular 
provisions under controlled circumstances is being encouraged by the 
need for harder data. 

Given the pressures everywhere for assessment, nations will in- 
creasingly be concerned about what programs cause what impacts, for 
whom, and at what cost. 



PART I 
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Introduction 

In this part of the volume, seven studies of assessment methods 
and data needs are presented* Each study examines a particular type 
of measure or program in a country designed to improve the transition 
from school to work for young people* Ihe countries and programs 
represented are: 

United States - cooperative education 
United Kingdom - work experience in education 
France - apprenticeship subsidies 
Netherlands - part-time compulsory education 
West Germany - vocational preparation 

Italy - European Economic Community pilot projects, and others 
Sweden - relief x^ork for youth 

Some studies (particularly the first three) emphasize the de- 
velopment of methods to use in making assessments^ as well as data 
needs ^ and they propose concrete guidelines • Other studies report 
some findings from recently completed surveys of the results of pro-- 
grams as well* Bie context of each study is outlined below « 

In **Ass€Ssment Methods and Data Needs for Cooperative Education 
Program^" Stanley Nollen suggests a general methodology for assess- 
ing cooperative education programs in the United States and intrbdubps 
specific guidelines to use* He stresses the importance of first de- 
fining the problem which the progran is intended to alleviate , whiish 
requires some analysis of its causes and effects* The objective (s) 
of the program must then be stated and specified operationally. 
Guidelines for proposing assessment criteria are listed^ and many 
concrete examples of criteria are enumerated. Data needs to enable 
assessments to be made are finally offered. / 

Maureen Woodhall considers the ob:iectives of work experience^^' 
programs as a means to improve the transition from school to work 
for young people, and she examines how govertraients can assess such 
programs in "Assessing the Contribution of Work Experience Programs.** 
Drawing on information about the Work Experience Program in the 
United Kingdom* she focuses on the criteria to be adopted in assess- 
ing such programs and on the data needs to enable governments to make 
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assessments. The rationale and operation of the U.K. programs are 
described^ and some evaluative comments of an illustrative nature 
are included. Some results from previous assessment studies are 
presented and inferences for future studies are drawn. 

In "An Appraisal of Policies on Apprenticeships in the OECD 
Countries," A. Vinokxir notes the changing roles and defining char- 
acteristics of apprenticeships over time, and the social and political, 
as well as economic and educatioail, objectives they serve. She 
briefly sketches the provisions of apprenticeship policies. Ihe 
nature of the outcomes to be expected from apprenticeship policies 
are suggested by an economic and sociological inquiry. Some key 
problems with apprenticeships as a solution to youth unemployment 
are identified, and a list of data required to assess the effects 
of apprenticeship policies is included. 

In "Ihe Operation of Partial Compulsory Education in The 
Netherlands," Arie Mens and Rutger Bremer examine the effects of the 
Dutch requirement that youi^ school leavers must continue part-time 
education after the compulsory schooling period. Ihe authors outline 
the goals and operation of part-time compulsory education and report 
some results from empirical research on this program. Ihey offer 
evaluative c<Mnments on administrative procedures, evasion of the 
requirement, differences among alternative methods of undertaking 
part-time compulsory education^, and regional differences in out- 
comes. Conclusions about the role of empirical studies in the 
assessment of evolving programs, based on this experience, are 
offered . 

The West German program of vocational preparation— off-the- 
job skill training for young school leavers as a link betv^een 
—./schooling and working life— is examined by Frank Braun in ♦'Vo- 
oational Preparation as a Link Beti^een Schooling and Work Life." 
Braun describes developments in ttie education and labor sectors 
which give rise to the need for vocational preparation undertaken 
in bridging courses. He enumerates the objectives of the programs 
and their provisions, but focuses on criteria for assessing them, 
ir eluding specific guidelines enriched with evidence from the 
German experience. Data it hand, data being collected, and data 
needs yet to be filled for making assessments are described. 
Based on the * foregoing experiences, Brauii concludes with comments 
on .the foundations of assessment. 

Several new Italian experiments with programs to improve the 
transition from school to worH and reduce youth unemployment are 
examined by Nadio Delai tn "New Education-Work Models: tBieories 
and Data in the Italian Case," Delai ligfts all of these programs, 
then looks at three of them closely. First is a scries of pilot 
projects of the European Economic Community affecting students, 
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teachers^ and employers; in each case^ the rationale and provisions 
of the projects are described, and broad assessment questions are 
raised* Second, a project in the south of Italy to alter vocational 
training for young people is examined* The main results from a recent 
assessment of this project are summarised ^ with some statistical data. 
Third, the provisions of a new youl^ employment measure are described 
and early problems and changes in the measure are noted • 

In ^'Adult Training and Relief Work for Youth Rehn describes 
the operation of two Swedish programs for prcrootion of the ^plojroent 
of youth— one for local governments and one for private enterprise. 
Both programs offer employment subsidies for the hiring of young 
people as replacements for older ^ployees during training periods 
for the latter* Ihe programs are part of the general policy-- 
decided by Parliament— of promoting recurrent education as a 
principle of the education and training system as a whole and serves 
the double purpose of increasir^ levels of skills and decreasing un- 
employment among the young* 
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ASSESSMENT ^ETHODS AND DkTk NEEDS FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIOiJ PROGRAMS 
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One of the ways to improve the transition of young people to the 
world of work after they complete their initial education is to reform 
education by providing better links to the reguirements of work life. 
One of these reforms is cooperative education^ — "a plan of education 
that incorporates productive work into the curriculum as a regular and 
integral element. "1 

Cooperative education is not a new idea. In the United States, 
it began in 1905 in the engineering school of a midwestern university. 
But it has experienced rapid growth duriqg the past decade and is cur- 
rently receiving renewed attention (along with other educational re- 
forms, such as career education) as a way to re-establish linkages be- 
tween the education and work sectors and thus help solve the problem of 
high youth unemployment. 

In this paper » some general methods for assessing cooperative edu- 
cation measures are suggested in an attempt to offer technical assis- 
tance to governments that are accountable for such measures. In broad 
outline, assessment of measures requires first that the problem which 
the measure seeks to solve be defined » and second that the objectives 
of the measure be clearly stated. Ihen specific criteria for making 
assessments can be proposed and data needs identified to enable the 
assessments to be made. . 



Definition of the Problem 

Cooperative education attempts to solve not one buf several problems. 
These problems may be related to each other, or they may be <|uite in- 
dependent. For example, the problem may be defined alternatively as; 



1. James W. Wilson, "Historical Development,*' in Asa S. Knowles (ed.). 
Handbook of Cooperative Education . San Francisco: Jossev-Bass * 
1971, p. 3. 
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- Ihere is a faulty link between school and working life. 

- Young people do not get jobs after leaving school. 

- Young people require considerable vocational orientation 
and training before they are good workers. 

- Classroom education is not relevant to work requirements 
or job performance. 

- Young people cannot pay for their education. 

The sol.utions to these problems can be related. If education is 
not relevant to work, or if young people are initially poor workers, 
then these problems are related to tJie problem that young people do 
not get jobs. But if young people cannot pay for their education, 
that problem is not related to any of the others, and separate pro- 
grams are required. Ihe design of cooperative education programs 
depends on a correct understanding of what the problem (s) are which 
the program is intended to repair. 

Even the same problem which everyone acknowledges will be per- 
ceived and responded to differently by different groups. For exantple, 
if young people do not get jobs after leaying school, that will be 
viewed as an unemployment problem — a work sector or laboi"» market prob- 
lem—by the public authorities. Xt may be viewed as a curriculiam problem 
by educational institutions, and as a problem of youth motivation as well 
as youth work skills by employers. Thus there are many \*ays of definii^ 
a problem, and in turn many ways to design cooperative education programs. 

Ihe importance of problem definition is simply that objectives of 
programs cannot be sensibly laid out until the problem defined, and 
rssessment cannot proceed unless objectives are clearly stated. If 
problem definition, which is deceptively simple, goes awry, so also 
does assessment. 

Ihe possible causes of the problem are also numerous and must be 
analyzed. One of the key assessment criteria must be the extent to 
which a program speaks to the root cause of a problem. In the ca?e 
of problems for which cooperative education programs arc proposed as 
a solution, causes may be found among the following: 

- Ihere is too little interplay betiireen education and 
work sectors. 

- Schooling does not adequately prepare students for work. 

- They are not offered sufficient vocational traj^ning. 

- Vocational skills they learn do not match needs of 
employers . 

- They are not offered sufficient working life skills . 
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- Guidance and counseling services are insufficient* 

- Labor market information received by students is insufficient* 

- Industrial training costs of young people are too high in view 
of Idle private returns to training investments obtainable by 
employers • 

- Internal labor markets reduce employment opportunities for 
young people who are not attached to a firm (ports of entry 
are restricted) • 

- Employers are bia^^ed against the skills and potential of 
young people; or attitudes of young people toward work 
are negative* 

- Young people have unrealistic expectations about work and/or 
do not effectively utilize schoolii^ opportunities • 

On the otiher hand^ the problem of young people not getting jobs 
may be caused by demographic features of the society^ such as a dis- 
proportionately large niimber of youi^ people in the population (excess 
supply of young workers) • Ihe cause may be deficient aggregate demand 
for labor overall. Or the cause may be disincentives to employers to 
hire young people because of social taxes and labor law. But these 
causes are not siisceptible to treatment by cooperative education pro- 
grams. It is assumed in this paper that part of the reason for high 
youth unemployment is traceable to deficiencies in the transition from 
school to work which are correctable in part by programs of reform in 
education. 

Ihe effects of problems^ such as deficient transition from school 
to working life, high youth unen^loyment^ and irrelevant education, 
include adverse economic outcomes, such as: 

- additional industrial training costs to impart skills 
not attained in school, 

* lost production potential from idle young people « 

- added social welfare costs for unemployment compensation 
and other support. 

increased turnover of young workers while they find their 
employment niche* 

In addition, there are social and human costs of large but unknown 
magnitude I. For example: 

- discouraged workers who develop negative attitudes toi^ard 
the world of work, ' 
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- psychological disillusionment and negative self-concept 

with adverse effects on/^mily and interpersonal relationships. 

- increased anti-social b'ehavior» including crime and the costs 
of combating it and rehabilitating offenders. 

Once these adverse effects are identified, they enter into the 
assessment process for cooperative education programs: the extent to 
which these adverse effects are alleviated constitutes a benefit of 
the program. 



Objectives of Cooperative Education Programs 

Assessment of programs requires that the objective of the program 
be stated. How well have we done compared to what we set out to do? 
In other words, the assessment must be reckoned in relative terms 
as well as absolute terms. 

Ihis stage of assessments — stating the objectives— is ctanplicated 
by two factors. First, there are likely to be multiple objectives. 
Objectives may refer to different target groups, to efficiency and to 
equity outcomes, to private sector and public sector impacts, and to 
personal and collective goals all simultaneously. Thus conflicts may 
arise insofar as not all objectives can be met. How then is the as- 
sessment to be made? 

Second, assessing the effectiveness with which a program meets an 
objective is one matter; judging the merit of the objective itself is 
quite another matter. Of what use is a program which effectively meets 
an unworthy objective? Of what use is a program which only partiajLly 
meets a laudable objective? But how is the merit of the objective to 
be judged? Is this a program analyst's role or is this only a col- 
lective political judgment? 

In the case of educational reforms, such as cooperative education, 
dbjectives which have been advanced include references to these target 
groups: individuals who participate, employers, institutions of educa- 
tion, and the governments. 

For individuals, the objectives include some of all of these: 

- Integrate theory with practice; combine academic learning 
with practical learning and thereby find meaning in both 
study and work* 

- Aid personal development: increase motivation, aelf-conf idence ^ 
maturity J and responsibility; provide diverse experiences to 
young people and a laboratory for iinproving human relations 
skills « 
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_ In^rove employment outcomes: increase the probability of 
obtaining a good job after schooling, reduce the time it 
takes to tain a job» and increase earnings from employment. 

- Aid career decisions: permit young people to test their 
work abilities, and gain exposure to different kinds of work. 

_ Provide drop-out prone youths with an incentive to remain 
in school until graduation, 

- Financial aid: provide an opportunity for students to earn 
part of the cost of higher education and thus continue tJieir 
schooling longer than t.iey othen<yise could. 

There are also objectives of cooperative education which are 
targeted to employers who participate: 

- Improve work output and reduce labor costs* 

- Aid recruiting via retention of cooperative education 
students as full-time employees; they are already proven 
and incur no additional recruiting cost. 

- Reduce turnover because enployees who have been cooperative 
education students have better work skills and a more cer- 
tain career path. 

- Reduce industrial training costs because cooperative educa- 
tion students are better prepared for work life. 

Additional objectives are stated for the schools x^hich have co- 
operative education programs: 

- Aid f inancial stratus and increases utilization of educa- 
tional plant; more students can be accommodated and more 
revenue produced at little additional cost if students 
are cooperative education students who do not spend all 
their time at the school. 

_ Improve educational quality in curriculum, student- faculty 
relations, intra-student relations, and classroom teaching. 

- Aid recruiting for students by offering an option of interest 
to many young people which is not offered by all schools. 

- Improve community relations from ongoing linl« to industry, 
thus easing town-and-gown tensions. 

Governments are also a target group. Aside frt»n objectives for in- 
dividuals which ultimately redound to society*s favor, there are three 
objectives of cooperative education programs unique to governments: 
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- Improve social equity: cooperative education is an 
equalizer of opportunities because its financial aid 
feature enables the less well-off to afford hi^er 
education and because its work experience feature 
appeals especially to young people from the working 
class and thereby draws tiiem into continuing their 
education. 

- lir^rove the fiscal status of governments: not only do 
the earnings of cooperative education students po- 
tentially generate additional tax revenue, but also 
this source of support for education (it enhances 
ability of students to pay tuition) means less re- 
liance on tax support for education. 

- Demonstrate the effectiveness of the measure. 

Not all of t^ese objectives are specified operationally, and hence 
not all of thera can be unambiguously assessed in terms of their results. 
For example, the objective for individuals of integrating theory with 
practice is not specified operationally^ — how can its success be de* 
termined? The ^.ndividual objectives of aiding personal development and 
career decisions might in particular programs be specified operationally, 
but that specification might be unique to each program. Even so, measure- 
ment in this area is quite difficult, Ihe objective for schools of im- 
proving curricula is in a similar status. But other objectives, such as 
improving eit^loyment outcomes, aiding recruiting, or increasing utiliza- 
tion of educational plant, are operationally clear and may be assessed 
using the same criteria across programs. 

None of these objectives speak to the possibility of negatively af- 
fected groups. Yet such effects may be found, and must be Included in 
assessments if a balanced and con^rehensive picture is to be obtained. 
For example, do young people without cooperative education suffer in- 
creased competition for jobs? Is there merely a displacement — better 
employment outcomes for some and worse outcomes for others? Is the 
transition from school to working life hindered for non-participants? 
Similarly, do non-participating schools and raitployers experience ad- 
verse consequences? Does the government lose income tax revenues from 
employers whose place is taken by cooperative education students (whose 
tax revenues are gained)? 

Several of these objectives pertain only to the case of cooperative 
higher (not secondary) education for which students pay out-of-pocket 
tuition costs, Ihe financial aid objective, and in part the objectives 
of utilization of educational plant, recruiting for students, and fiscal 
status of governments do not apply to fully state-supported tuition- free 
schools . Objectives may also vary -across regions of a country as well 
as across countries. 

Some objectives of cooperative education programs are of longer 
range and more enduring impact than others. Ihis means that some outccmies 
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of programs cannot be measxired until several years have elapsed^ but 
those outcomes will continue to be felt over an individual's lifetime* 
They may loom large in accumulated value (even when discounted to 
present value) ^ Examples of such objectives are those of aiding per- 
sonal development and pareer dec is ions » improving employment outcomes, 
reducir^ employee turnover » and improving curricula^ 



Design of Cooperative Education R^ograms 

Cooperative education programs are characterized by several dis- 
tinguishing features. Firsts they are three-party agreements (formal 
or informal) among school^ employer ^ and individual* The sphools may 
be two-year or four-year institutions of higher education or they may 
be secondary schools* Ihe employers may be in the private sector or 
in the public sector* Each of the three actors has his own 
respons ibilities • 

Second, the work experience is a learning experience for which 
academic credit is given and for which tuition is paid* Ihe work 
experience is a curricultfin element just as classroom experience is* 
The school is ultimately responsible for the educational quality of 
the work experience* Thirds the individual participant is a regular 
employee of ^e firm who usually is paid a regular wage for his or 
her work (the wage may be somewhat below that paid other non-coop 
workers)* Ihe work experience is fairly long-term (e*g*^ one and a 
half years or more in a four- year collegiate program) ♦ Sometimes 
the period of schooling is lengthened to accommodate the work 
experience* 

Work experience in cooperative education may be taken in full- 
tijne doses alternating with full-time classroom schooling during the 
educational period, or it may be taken part-time continuously with 
part'^time classroom schoolings Cooperative education students are 
year-round students. Ihe majority of cooperative education programs 
are in professional and technical fields, such as engineering, busi- 
ness administration^ and health sciences, but there are also programs 
in liberal arts. Ihese programs and t^e students «iho take them are 
usually mixed in the same educational institution with other non-coop 
programs and students. 

There has been legislation in support of cooperative education 
at federal, state, and local levels of government for scrnie years « 
Because educational policy in the United States is in large part 
made at s^ate and local levels and decision^making is fra^ented, 
it is not feasible to describe a single cooperative education measure 
put forward by ^vernment« Rather, the main thrusts of recent fed- 
eral initiatives in the United States are sketched » 

The U.S. governn^nt, under Title VIII of the 1975 amendirents to 
the Higher Education Act of 196S (Public Law 89-329) , authorizes grants 
to institutions of higher education for the ^'planning, establishment. 
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expansion or carrying out.^^of pro-ams of cooperative education*'^ 
It is stipulated that these programs '^provide alternatir^ periods 
of academic study and of public or private en^^loyment^ the latter 
affording students not only the opportunity to earn the funds neces- 
sary for continuing and completing their education^ but^ so far as 
practicable^ giving them work experience related to their academic 
or occupational objectives 

Federal government assistance for cooperative education is paid 
directly to institutions of higher education who successfully compete 
for funds* Salaries and administrative expenses are payable from 
these funds ^ but none of the appropriations under this title may be 
used for the condensation of students by employers* Besides having 
a maximum dollar limit available to any one institution^ no institu- 
tion may receive additional funds after five years of assistance; 
each year funds must account for a lower percentage of administrative 
costs* 

Grant applications are approved according to which programs ex- 
hibit the greatest promise of success either because of iravorable re- 
ception by employers or the commitment of the institution to continue 
the program after the temination of federal financial assistance* 

Assessment is not strictly built-- in as a provision of the measure* 
However » schools must make reports and keep records to insure correct 
conduct of the program and to provide for fiscal accountability* In 
addition^ research grants are separately authorised in lite measure^ 
and thus money may be but need not be used for assessment of par-- 
ticular programs* Ihe nature of disbursing funds assures that pro- 
grams which continue beyond the first few years of operation will be 
financially or otherwise viable for the educational institution. 
Some large assessment studies have been done under federal contract 



Criteria for Making Assessments 

Once the problem (s) which cooperative education programs are in- 
tended to help solve are defined, their causes and effects analyzed^ 
and the objectives of tiie programs stated, then specific criteria 
for assessment can be proposed. Specific criteria are in fact var- 
iables for which quantitative measurements will be sought. In some 
cases, indicators for these variables can and should be in monetary 



2. For example, Steven Frankel, Alan J. Cohen, and Robert T. Beane, 
Cooperative Education^A National Assessment , Silver Spring, Md.: 
Applied Management Sciences, Inc., 1978, and Morgan V. Louis, 
et al .. School Supervised Work Experience I^oiacrams; Costs and 
Effects on Personal Development^ Education ^ and Employment ^ ^ 
Pennsylvania State University Institute for Research in Human 
Resources, University Park, Pennsylvania, 1976 • 
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terms » v^ile in other cases non-monetary indicators are preferred or 
tlie only kind possible. 

Assessment criteria need to be proposed for each of tiie multiple 
objectives of a cooperative education pro^ara, and they need to make 
reference to each of the target groups of the program. In addition, 
a number of guidelines need to be observed when criteria, are proposed 
for each objective and target group: 

- Outputs need to be measured as well as inputs. 

- Indirect effects (spillovers, displacements) need to be 
measured as wel.X as direct effects. 

- Net costs— after allowing for cost offsets from other 
program areas — are the relevant costs to' compare with 
b^inefits, 

- Incremental costs— costs that are changed by decisions — 
are often more relevant than average costs. 

- The time frame for manifestation of effects of a program 
will vary with the effect in question. 

- A small number of criteria for each objective is satis- 
factory if they are operational and unambiguously measurable. 

- Hon-linearities in input-output relationships require 
measurement over a range of levels, 

- Efficiency criteria will differ from equity criteria and 
sometimes be in conflict. 

- Measurement of several criteria simultaneously may help 
unscramble cause-effect relationships. 

" Criteria for one geographical or political region may 
differ from those for another region. 

• Criteria for one scale of program may differ from criteria 
for a different scale of program. 

In the case of cooperative education, objectives will be stated for 
individual student- employee participants, employers who provide work 
experience opportunities, and institutions of education whose curricula 
include cooperative education programs. In addition, effects on govern- 
ments need to be assessed. Below several specific assessment criteria , 
for each of several operationally- specified objectives are suggested. /^ / 
Of jourse, which criteria are actually taken up will depend on the 
particular objective of the cooperative education program. 
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Assessment Criteria 



Do cooperative education students get jobs 
faster or do they get better jobs in the 
same time coatpared to non-co-op students? 

Do co-op students have less incidence of 
unemployment? Shorter spells of unemployment? 

Do co-op stoidents use their education- acquired 
skills more frequently than others? 

Do co-op students have higher post-school start- 
ing wage rates than non-co-op students? Do 
they have higher annual earnings (do they work 
more) ? 

Does the earnings advantage of co-op students 
persist or even increase over tiieir lifetime? 

Miat is the expected private monetary rate of 
return to investments in co-operative education? 
How large are earnings advantages compared to 
direct costs and foregone earnings costs? 

Are co-op students different from others in 
terms of age, sex, race, family background, 
work history, or previous schooling? Do 
these differences account for program outcomes? 

Do co-op students advance and get job promotions 
more rapidly than non-co-op students? Do they 
have hi^er skill jobs with more responsibilities? 

Is job satisfaction higher amor^ co-op students 
than others? 

Does cooperative education improve attitudes 
of students toward schools, work, and society? 

Does cooperative education reduce tendencies of 
young people to permanently drop out of school? 

How does cooperative education alter students* 
choice of and participation In extracurricular 
activities? 
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Aid 

Personal 
Development 



Aid 

Career 

Development 



Provide 

Financial 

Aid 



Aid 

Recruitins 



Does cooperative education increase motivation, 
self-confidence, maturity, autonomy, self-concept, 
or other desirable traits? 

What are the reasons why students elect co-op 
programs? 

Are post-school jobs held by co-op students 
more closely related to their schooling com- 
pared to non-co-op students? Is their job 
preparation improved? 

Do co-op students have better formulated career 
plans than non-co-op students? 

To what extent do future job plans of co-op 
students match their co-op job and field of study? 

Do co-op students have more and better occupational 
and labor market information than non-co-op students? 

Do co-op students get more post-school training 
(on or off-the-job) than others in comparable jobs? 

Are co-op students more needy than non-co-op 
students? What is their family income? 

What proportion of all educational expenses are 
potentially met by earnings from co-op jobs? 

What proportion of co-op students would not be 
able to go to school without earnings frcnn co-op 
jobs? 

To vdiat extent are earnings from co-op jobs offset 
by stretching out the period of schooling and de- 
ferring full-time employment? 

How many co-op students are offered permanent jobs 
vith their co-op employer after completing their 
schooling? How many actually go to work for this 
employer? 

How iruch is the recruiting budget decreased via 
continued employment of co-op students? To what 
extent is this budget saving offset by initial 
intake expenses of accepting co-op students? 
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Are cb-ojp students pai4 less wages and fringe 
benefits than other employees doling similar 
jobs? If so^ is it because general training 
is supplied by the firm? 

Are co-op students equally as productive as 
other eii^loyees? Do liiey have as good skills? 
Is their quality of work as good? 

co^op students do work that other employees 
usually do not do? 

Are firm-paid training costs in total reduced 
by having co-op student graduates as permanent 
«nployees (because much of their general and 
firm-specific training was provided durit^ the 
co-ojp period)? To what extent Is this savir^ 
offset by training provided during the co-op 
period? 

Is turnover and absenteeism of co-op students 
better than for other employees doing similar 
jobs? 

Mia'*- are supervision and record keeping costs 
for co-"Op students? Do they offset wage^ pro- 
ductivity^ training^ and turnover costs? 

How do employers' costs and benefits vary with 
characteristics of co«op students (age, sex, 
race» length of time with firm, field of study, 
family background, work history, previous 
schooling) ? 

How do employers^ costs and benefits vary with 
characteristics of the CTiployer (sise, industry, 
length of experience with cooperative education) ? 

Community Are employers* relationships wltii local govern^ 

Relations ment, schools, and the public iji^roved because 

of cooperative education? 

EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 



Improve 
Work 
Output 
and 

Reduce 
Labor 



Aid What are the incremental costs of cooperative 
Financial education? What are incremental administrative 
Status costs, including guidance and placement? iilhat 
of are incremental faculty costs? Curriculum de- 
School veloproent costs? Facilities costs? 
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Improve 
Educational 
Quality 
of School 



Aid 

Recruiting 
of Students 



Improve 

Community 

Relations 

Improve 

Social 

Equity 



What are start-up costs for a cooperative 
education program? Operating costs? 

How much is utilization of educational plant 
in^roved? How large are fixed costs with re- 
spect to presence or absence of co-op education? 
Variable costs? 

How do costs change as program size changes? 
Are there substantial economies of scale? 

Is variable cost per student and total cost 
per student higher than for non-co-op education? 

What are the incremental benefits of cooperative 
education? How much is government funding in- 
creased? How much is tuition revenue increased? 

How does curriculum change in non-co-op programs 
because of feedback from co-op students and em- 
ployers which provides relevance and currency? 

Are student-faculty relationships improved? 
Are relationships among students improved? 
Are classroom dynamics enlivened? 

How many students choose the school because of 
the cooperative program? 

Are higher quality students obtained? 

Is one school's recruiting advantage another 
school *s loss» or is there a net increase in 
students? 

Are interactions between the school and industry, 
government, and the pidslic improved by ^e co- 
operative education progrsun? 

Are the individual participants in cooperative 
education (and those whose en^loyment outcomes 
are favored) tJie previously less well-off? 
What is the age, sex, race, family background, 
work history, and previous education of par- 
ticipants and non-participants? 



What are the same characteristics of taxpayers 
and others from whom funds to support coopera- 
tive education are obtained? 
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Minimize 

Fiscal 

Burden 



Demonstrate 
Effectiveness 
of Measure 



How large are incremental revenues to government 
from taxes on earnings and spending by co-op 
students during education and after graduation? 

Are there losses of tax revenues froai displaceirient 
of oliier workers by co-op students? 

How large are social welfare cost savings, such as 
unemployment compensation attributable to cooperative 
education? 

Is public support of education overall reduced via 
ir*creased ability of students to pay for schooling 
due to earnings of co-op studen-te? 

is the net cost to government: fiscal outlays 
net of cost offsets, such as those above? 

Are positive results of cooperative education pro- 
grams traceable to government n^asures themselves 
or would they have occurred in any event? 

Have other programs be«n initiated or expanded, and 
have new experiments been conducted because of the 
initiative of the measure? Has ttie measure fruit- 
fully performed a "seed raon;2y" function? 



Data Needs 

IWo early decisions to be made about data needs for assessment are 
(1) what is the unit of analysis? and (2) how are observations to be made 
on the unit of analysis? In the case of cooperative education, if there 
are objectives for individuals, employers, and educational institutions, 
Tdien each will be a unit of analysis separately for different research 
questions. This means data will need to be collected from individuals 
to answer some questions and from enployers and from schools to answer 
other questions. For example, data are required on earnings or attitudes 
of individuals, on productivity or recruiting experiences of employers, 
and on incremental costs of schools. 

From whomever data are collected, the question remains whether to 
observe individuals (or en^loyers or schools) over time or over space. 
Time-series and cross-sectional data each have their advantages and 
disadvantages* Interpretations made from analysis of one may differ 
from those from another. Often the short time frame within which assess- 
ments must be made dictates the use of cross-sectional observations. 

Data needs also vary according to the level at which an assessment 
is being made, or according to exactly what is being assessed. Is a 
specific cooperative education program being assessed, or a measure 
which encompasses a variety of programs, or is an overall assessment 
of cooperative education in the nation being made? If a program is 



being assessed, '^"gitudinal data following a cohort of participants 
and a matched c rl group is ideal. If an overall national assess- 
ment is being inadt, cross-seotional data disaggregated by relevant 
characteristics of participants (e.g., age, sex, race) may be satis- 
factory. Here variation in the types of cooperative education repre- 
sented in the nation will obscure the findings of the analysis unless 
a sample which is homogeneous with respect to type of cooperative edu- 
cation can be selected. 

Very little data required for assessments is routinely collected. 
Ihis is partly due to the imprecise specification of the "treatment," 
i.e., cooperative education cannot be measured uniquely by a single 
variable. It is also partly due to the need for longitudinal data 
which are costly, Existir^ assessments have undertaken original data 
collection by special surveys, 

^ihdit specific data needs for assessment of cooperative education 
can be indicated? Some examples follow: 

- Longitudinal work history data for cohorts of individuals 
indicating dates of con^letion of cooperative education 
program, entry into the labor force, beginning cf first 
post-schooling permanent employment, departure from first 
job, beginning of second job,..., from which duration of 
employment, unen^lo>Tnent, and periods out of "ttie labor 
force can be calculated as well as promotion rates. 

- Age-earnii^s profiles of cooperative education graduates 
and others, showing labor earnings (not total income) at 
each year of age (or experience) from which gross monetary 
returns to cooperative education over the emploimient life- 
time can be calculated as well as Uie "staying power" of 
tJie training provided during cooperative education. 

- Wage rates of cooperative education graduates by age, sex, 
and race, by field of study, by occupation of first employ- 
ment, and with reference to the stage of the business cycle 
so that the partial effects of cooperative education can be 
distinguished from other influences on wage rates. 

- Psychological measurements of attitudes and values toward 
school, work, self, and society taken before and after 
participation in cooperative education, or in comparison 
with similar measurements taken on non-participants with 
similar background characteristics. 

- Objective and subjective tests of the quantity and quality 

of labor market information possessed by co-op students (e.g., 
knowledge about content of occupations, supply-demand balances 
in various occupations, and location of jobs in certain occupa- 
tions (geographically and industrially)). 
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Family background of co-op students (including variables, 
such as family income, parents^ occupations and education, 
marital status of parents, number of siblings, neighbor- 
hood and housing) , from which equity effects of cooperative 
education can be assessed, as well as factors affecting in- 
dividual employment, personal and career development, and 
financial aid outcomes aside from or in interaction with 
cooperative education. ~ 

Job performance of co-op students as measured cardinally 
>y productivity (in physical input-output terms) , turnover 
(\-oluntary and involuntary), and absenteeism compared to 
dava on similar non-co-op students in the same work setting. 

Incremental personnel and administrative costs incurred by 
the en^loyer due to cooperative education, including var- 
iables such as additional training costs (measured by direct 
costs of material and breakage plus indirect costs of super- 
visors* time and lost output) and its offsers such as 
lower wages for co-cp employees, and reduced recruiting costs. 

Change in utilization rate of educational facilities (e.g., 
daily and annual use of classrooms or throu^put measures, 
sxich as annual graduations) compared with change in costs 
of supplying cooperative education services (necessitating 
analysis of costs into fixed and variable categories) . 

Content analysis of curriculum and courses before and after 
cooperative educ«ation, investigating elements such as problem- 
solving, independence of study, communications, currency of 
instructional materials, exan5>les, and cases.... 

Source of tax revenues which support cooperative education 
and economic status of those taxpayers. 
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ASSESSING THE CONTRIBUTION OF WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

MAmEEN WOODHALL 




Introduction 



An advertisement for the new Youth Opportunities Programme, in- 
troduced in tJie United Kingdom in 1978* illustrates tiie vicious .circle 
in which many young people have found themselves trapped: »»I can't 
get a ^oh because I haven't any work experience; I can't get work ex- 
perience because 1 haven't got a job." One of the main aims of the 
work experience con^jonent of the Youth Opportunities Programme, which 
began to operate early in 1978, and its predecessor, the Work Ex- 
perience Programme which was introduced in the United Kingdom in Sep- 
tember 1976, is to try to break this vicious circle, by providing un- 
employed young people with the chance to gain useful and varied work 
experience in the hope that this will increase their chances of find- 
ing full-time employment. 

Other countries also have introduced special measures designed 
to improve the transition from school to working life by providing 
young people who have had difficulties in finding en^loyment with 
practical work experience. For example, in Canada the Young Canada 
Works Programme was introduced in 1977 to help young people obtain 
practical experience, and other countries have experimented with 
various types of subsidy to encourage employers to provide work ex- 
perience for young people who for a variety of reasons find it im- 
possible to obtain a permanent job. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the objectives of such 
schemes, and to examine how governments can assess work. experience 
programs as a means of improving the transition for young people 
from school to work. It is not intended to be a detailed evaluation 
of any one scheme, although it will draw on the information avail- 
able on the operation of the Work Experience Prograrame in the United 
Kingdom, since this scheme has been in existence far longer than the 
majority of similar schemes in other countries. The experience al- 
ready gained in Great Britain and elsewhere with work experience pro- 
grams will be used to consider what criteria should be adopted in 
evaluating such programs and what datia and information are needed 
to enable government to assess measures designed to help young people 
gain practical experience of working life. 
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Vhy Work Experience Programs Are Needed 

In many countries, attenqpts are made to provide some sort of practical 
experience of the world of work for some young people in their final year • 
of school. Ihe purpose of this is primarily educational — the aim is to 
prepare young people for future emplojnnent by enabling th«n to see at first 
hand what it is like to work in a factory or in an office, and so to help 
them in the process of career choice* But inevitably, 1*ie actual work ex- 
perience which can be combined with formal schooling is limited, and most 
schemes cannot attenq^t to do more than give certain young people a glimpse 
of -ttie realities of working life by allowing them to gain practical ex- 
perience in a job for one day a week, or for a few weeks in tJxeir final 
year at school. 

the purpose of the work experience pro-ams l^at har-? developed in 
the past few years goes further than this, The schemes are designed to 
help young people who have experienced difficulties in finding a Job to 
gain extensive and varied k *rk experience, not just for a few days a 
week, but on a full-time basis, for up to six monlSis. The purpose of 
this is to improve their prospects of finding a permanent job, both by 
enabling them to learn some of the skills and attitudes which employers 
are seeking when they fill job vacancies, and also by giving the young 
people a chance to try various types of jobs, so as to help them choose 
a job on the basis of realistic expectations* 

Thus, the purpose of work experience programs is to help young 
people to overcome unemployment by In^roving their ovm competitive 
position; they are designed to change people, rather than the labor 
market. Work-experience programs therefore differ from job subsidies, 
or job creation prograns, which are designed to increase the supply of 
jobs . 

She purpose of work-experience programs is not to chaise labor mar- 
ket conditions, but to improve the chances of a specific groi:^ of young _. 
people in the labor market: l^ose who have never had an opportunity to 
acquire on-the-job experience, either because they have never had a job, 
since leaving school, or because they have lost a job after a short tline, 
perhaps as a result of a policy of "last in - first out." 

On the face of it, therefore, it might seem that tihe need for work- 
experience schemes is not stroi^ly relisted to particular labor market 
conditions, but that work experience, like vocational education and train- 
JLng, is a form of investment in htjman capital, which young people need, 
in order to make the best use of their potential. In fact, however, 
government prograims which provide work experience are needed only when 
^e normal supply o.f jobs is insufficient for the number of young people ^ 
seeking first- time job experience. Ihe impetus for current schemes was, 
tiverefore, the exceptionally high rates of unen^loyment of your^ people 
which emerged in 1976. Ihe first schemes were at first regarded, at 
least by many politicians, as temporary measures designed to overcome 
the problem of unemployment of young people that had arisen as a result 
of the world recession. 
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Now, however, it is recogn^ed that the need for government pro- 
grams offering work experience is not a short-lived phenomenon, but 
is likely to remain for some years. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
^« Director of the Manpower Services Commission recently predicted that 
special programmes to help the unemployed will still be required well 
into Hie 1980 's,"l and forecasts recently produced by the Institute of 
Manpower Studies suggest that the number of unemployed teenagers will 

from 300,000 in 1976 to over half a million in 1986 and that «iere 
wiU still be about32S,000, or almost 23 percent, of the age group 16-19 
unemployed by 1991.^ Therefore, this same study by «ae Institute of Man- 
power Studies concludes that the new Youth Opportunities Scheme, which 
aims to provide youi^ people with "an effective bridge to permanent em- 
ployment and which includes opportunities to acquire work experience 
as well as basic training, has "an air of permanence" about it. Ihis 
makes it particularly important to attempt to assess the full range of 
government programs for young unemployed, and to consider that criteria 
are appropriate for Judging the success of the programs. 



Ihe Objectives of- Work Experience Programs 

Ihe schemes that exist in various countries at present differ in 
their coverage, and the target populations they are intended to reach. 
In some cases, work experience in a sheltered or simulated environment 
is provided for young people with particular handicaps, social as well 
as physical, which may prevent them from finding jobs. Such schemes 
are closely allied with the special programs for handicapped adults 
which have existed for many years in some countries, and which might 
properly be regarded as welfare provision, rather than a basic element 
of manpower policy. On the other hand, some schemes are open to any 
young person who is unemployed rather t^an being confined to those 
^«*»«»» with particular disadvantages. 

It is important to distinguish between the two types of program 
for assessment purposes. For example, the Work Experience Programme 
in the United Kingdom, which ran from September 1976 to early 1978, 
was designed for "all unemployed young people aged 16-18 who mi^t* 
benefit from the opportunity to learn about different kinds of jobs 
and gain systematic practical experience of a range of different 
trades."^ On the other hand, a smaller scheme was set up in 1972 
called Community Industry, which "deliberately selects the most dis- 
advantaged and difficult to employ amongst unemployed young people. "'^ 



^- Department of Employment Ga^tte , February 1978. 

2. C. Leicester, »»Keeping the Jobless in Touch with Work," The Times 
May 15, 1978. * 

3. Manpower Services Conmission, Young People and Wnrk . Nay 1977 
p. 27. * 
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Clearly, different criteria should be used to evaluate these two 
schemes, since one deliberately seeks the most difficult individuals, 
whereas the other is more general in its scope. Ihis difference is 
reflected in «ie "success rate" of the tx^fo schemes, judged in terms 
of the proportion of young people who subsequently obtain jobs, or 
further training. In 1977, the Manpower Services Conroission estimated 

passed through the Coromunity Industry scheme, 
"half are known to have entered employment or further education." Ihis 
compares with a follow-up survey of participants of «ie Work Experience 
Progranroe which showed that 8^ percent of tliem had worked at some time 
since leaving the program, and that 72 percent were in full- tine employ- 
ment at the time of the interview.^ Nevertheless, in view of tiie dif- 
ferent target groups of t^e two types of programs, the figure of SO 
percent may weH compare quite favorably with the 72 percent, or even 
8M> percent, success rate of the other scheme. 

In general, «je objectives of work experience programs are threefold: 
to provide a transition period between school and work, to enable young 
people to sample different types of work, so that they can find out what 
best suits their capabilities, and to provide training in basic skills 
and attitudes towards work. In some respects, therefore, v*ork experience 
schemes can be regarded as an extension of formal education, but in a 
realistic work environment, with an emphasis on training in what are 
described as »^asic social and life skills," rather than the skills of 
literacy, numeracy, etc. which are the concern of the formal education 
system. Training in these skills may include short work induction 
courses, covering topics, such as the importance of time-keeping, how 
to behave at an interview, safety procedures at work, and so on, rather 
than training in skills, such as shorthand and typing or operating 
machinery. 

Some people might regard the training component of work-experience 
programs as largely remedial: filling gaps which remain after a young 
person leaves school. On the other hand, there are certain «iings which 
can best be learned in a real-life situation, and it may be that how to 
behave at an interview and how to get on witt older work-mates come into 
this category. Certainly, the success or failure of work- experience pro- 
grams may depend on how well the training element is integrated into the 
experience, as weH as how systematic the procedure of job rotation is, 
and how realistically the work experience corresponds wtth actual 
permant^nt emplo^mient. 

The belief underlying any work-experience program is that a young 
person will be more attractive to a future employer if he can demonstrate 
his familiarity with the demands of a regular job, rather than coming 
straight from school, often witti minimal formal qualifications. Althou^ 



5. R. Lasko, "The Work Experience Progranroe," Department of Employment 
Gazette . March 1978. — ^ 
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they are not designed specifically for young people of low ability, 
work-experience programs often do in practice cater for «iose with 
a poor school record. For example, in the United Kingdom the first 
year s operation of the Work Experience Programme 0^EP) showed par- 
ticipants "tend to have done rather worse at school than school 
leavers generally: 32 per cent of young people entering tVEP schemes 
had left school without any educational qualifications; the comparable 
figures for all school leavers is about 18 percent."^ 

3he main purpose of work-experience programs is, therefore, to im- 
prove the competitive position of those young people who have already 
experienced difficulties in finding jobs, and enable «iera to compete 
more successfully with older workers. A more specific list of ob- 
jectives is contained in the following description of the aims of 
the Work Experience Progranroe in Great Britain: 

1. To provide an introduction to the requirements, discipline 
and satisfactions of workii*g life. 

2. To enable young 'people to gain a better knoi^edge of their 
own capacities and interest and introduce them to possible 
jobs where these might be used. 

3. To provide a transitional period bett^^•' on education and work- 
ing life, and to help young people widen their skills and 
abilities to work with adults as t>rell as their contemporaries. 

To help young people gain in maturity, self-reliance, and 
self-esteem. v 

JRiis list of objectives makes clear that the main aim of the scheme 
was to effect permanent changes in unemployed young people, and thus to 
increase their employability in the long run. Nevertheless, critics of 
the scheme saw it as a cosmetic exercise, designed to remove young people 
from the unemployment register. Ultimately, work-experience programs 
will be judged m terras of the success with t^hich they achieve the lonsrer- 
terra obje.>tives of improving individuals* job records, rather «tan -Bie 
immediate, short-term objective of providing an alternative to unemployment 



How Government Schemes Provide Work Experience 

The objective of providing young people with practical experience 
can be achieved in a variety of ways. Some work-experience programs 
provide young people with an opportunity to work in a normal environ- 
ment for a limited period, while others provide practical experience 
in a simulated environment; for example, a specially run workshop. 
The important point is that the work experience should be as realistic 



6. R. Lasko, op. cit . 



as possible. Th& new Youth Opportunities trograni in the United Kingcom 
aims to provide four different types of tvork experience for unemployed 
young people: 

(1) Work experience on employers* own premises, where young 
people work alongside a firm's own employees, in a variety 
of joi)s. 

^ (2) Project-based work experience, i^ere young people take part 
in a cooperative project run, for example » by a local au- 
thority or charitable organization, but financed under the 
Youth Opportunities I^ograrome, 

(3) Training workshops, where young people receive systematic 
training and supervised work experience in a specially 
run workshop. 

O) Community service, where young people take part in a 

locally run community project, working alongside regular 
staff in a social service department. 

this list, which is by no means exhaustive, indicates the range 
of work-experience projects that already exist. It should be noted 
that there is scope for both private and public sector schemes, and 
participation by both small- and large-scale employers. Ihere is 
similar variety, in different countries, in the length of work ex- 
perience offered to young people, and in the conditions and level of 
payment provided. For example, in the United Kingdom work-experience 
programs are normally expected to last at least six months, and less 
than a year, whereas there are schemes in Norway and Nei^ Zealand 
where young people work in projects for only six weeks to two months, 
and in Germany certain schemes for the "hard-to-place '» can last for 
two years.' 

One distinguishing feature of most work-experience schemes is that 
the young people concerned are not employed directly by the employer 
providing the work experience, but are regarded as trainees, and there- 
fore must receive a training allowance rather than a norroal wage. Ihe 
rate of pay varies between different schemes, but the objective is to 
find a rate of payment which is more attractive than unemployment com- 
pensation, but not so high as to discourage young people from seeking 
permanent en^loyment. It is not easy to arrive at an appropriate figure 
and there has been some disquiet in the United Kingdom, for example, * 
that work-experience programs may either involve exploitation of young 
people, if employers regard participants as a source of cheap labor, or 
may discourage young people from accepting low-paid, but permanent, jobs. 



7. See orcD, Review of Experience with National Measures: Background ' 
Paper for High Level Conference on Youth Unemployment . 1977. YUf7713. 
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Criteria for Evaluation Work Experience Programs 

the purpose of work-experience programs is to change in- 
dividuals, ratiier than change the labor market, one -set of criteria 
tor judging the success of the measures mist always be the subsequent 
employment of participants « Does participation in a. work-experience 
program improve young peoples » con^etitive position when «iey seek 
^u^TrS'^t^ ^'^^ "^^^^ training they receive in "life and social 

Skills increase their productivity and their eraployability? A process 

K f Jr^fv ^"^^^ ^ work-experience program and then 

back to the dole queue cannot be :3udged a success. The problen that 
inevitably arises when making this type of judgment is that whether 
or not an individual is successful in finding a 30b after completing 
a spell of work experience depends on labor market conditions, the 
supply of jobs, and the prevailing wage rates for unskilled young 
people, as well as on the characteristics of the young people themselves. 

One of aie problems of evaluating work-experience programs in the 
last two years is that local labor market conditions have sometimes de- 
teriorated while young people have been taking part in a work-experience 
program, so that they may remain unemployed, even thou^ the acquisition 
of work expr ' lence has made them more attractive to potential employers. 

Another problem that arises in evaluating work-experience programs 
in terms of participants* subsequent employment records is the difficulty 
of comparing what actually happens to a participant after oorapletins a 
period of work experience with what would have happened if he had not 
participated in the scheme. One of the objectives of the original Work 
Experience Programme in the United Kingdom was to ♦'help young people 
gam m maturity, self-reliance and self-esteem." Ihis kind of assess- 
ment can only be attempted if ttiere is some kind of "control group" of 
young people who are unemployed, but who receive no work experience 
'^^^^^^^JS^i experiences likely to lead to a gain in maturity 

and self-reliance. But one of the main aims of 1*e new Youth Opportunities 
R:ogranTOe IS to insure that all young people do have some sort of oppor- 
tunity, if not of permanent employment or vocational education in traininsr 
then work experience of some sort. In other words, it is a matter of 
public policy that a "control group" should not exist. 

* ^*-^2**S*®^ criterion for evaluating government measures of this kind 
is that they should not divert resources that would othew^^ise have been 
used to create permanent employment. Ihere have been fears that if 
work-experience programs, financed or subsidized out of public funds 
come to be regarded as permanent, then employers will use I3iese as a' 
filter mechanism" to aid them in their normal selection and recruit- 
ment. Already, some participants in a work-experience program go on 
to work for the same employer after completing their period of work 
experience. To some extent, «iis should be regarded as a success of 
the schemes since it suggests that tJiey are succf ssful in achieving 
one of the objectives, "to enable young people to gain a better 
knowledge of their xmtx capacities and interests and introduce them to 
possible jobs where these might be used." On the other hand, if the 
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proportion is very high, then it would mean that enployers ^^?ere simply 
using a publicly- funded program to enable them to fill normal 30b va- 
cancies and to provide nei* entrants with subsidized induction courses, 
rather than meet the cos"te themselves, 

t>Ihile it is important to evaluate any government measure in terms 
of its long-term objectives, there are. also short-term, operational cri- 
teria rhat are important in making assessments. In particular, does the 
program appear to be meeting a need in the sense that it is easy to find 
• employers willing to mount and operate work-experience programs, and easy 
to find young people to fill vacancies? One assessment of the Work Ex- 
perience Rfogramme in the United Kingdom coucluded, "It was probably in- 
evitable that in the early parts of the Programme, when a relatively 
small nuifdber of places were spread thinly around the country, there 
would have bveen problems in matching unemployed young people with tiie 
W.E.P, places available in their locality. Ihis problem has been largely 
overcome now that many more places have been made available, enabling the 
requirements of unertployed young people to be more closely matched. "8 

As this assessment suggests, it has always been one of the main aims 
of the Work Experience Programme in the United Kingdom to match as closely 
as possible tte requirements of young people and the opportunities that 
are made available ±0 them. However, it is also important that the dis- 
tribution of work-experience places should correspond fairly closely 
with the distribution of actual :job opportunities for young people. It 
woxad clearly be a waste of resources to give large numbers of young 
people practical experience in manufacturing firms if the majority of 
job vacancies for young people are in service industries . In faot, in 
the United Kingdom the distribution of WEP places, by industry, was 
fairly similar to the noitaal distribution of entry to the labor market 
by young people. In 1977, for exainple, approximately 60 percent of all 
work-experience place$ were in the service sector, 26 percent were in 
manufacturing, and 13 percent in other industries; the corresponding 
figures for young peoples' entry into en?>loyment were StJ percent to 
the service sector, 32 percent to manufacturing industries, and m per- 
cent to other industries'^^. 

Closely related to this criterion is the requirement that the dis- 
tribution of places should match ^he distribution of Jobs among the 
public end private sectors and large and small employers^ One feature 
of the Work Experience Programme in tiie United Kingdom was that the 
places were provided mainly by private sector companies, whereas the 
Clob Creation Programme was far more heavily concentrated in the public 
sector. A significant change occurred during the course of 1977. At 
the start of the program, in September 1976, ttie majority of places 
were provided by large companies, but as the program developed, ttiere 
was a marked increase in the nuirtier of schemes run by sma3Ll en^loyers. 



8. R. Lasko, op. cit ., p. 295. 

9. jaid., p. 294. 
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This sort of change has been welcomed in the United Kingdom as a sijm 
of increasing variety and flexibility of the opportunities offered to 
young people. 

However, althoug^i flexibility is clearly one important criterion, 
there is. a danger that if there are too many schemes, catering to dif- 
ferent groins of young people, there may be duplication of effort and 
a lack of coordination. Ihe Youth Opportunities Progranroe, currently 
being introduced in Great Britain, is based on the belief that the 
problem of unemployed young people is so severe, and likely to be so 
long lasting, that it requires a coherent but flexible scheme, or- 
ganized on a continuing basis rather than the series of ad hoc 
temporary schemes that developed in 1976 and 1977 and which meant, 
in the x*ords of the Manpower Services Commission, linat: 

To the individual young person, Uie scene has been con- 
fusing. Since the schemes have been introduced one after 
the other, there has been a natural tendency to take what- 
ever opportunity presents itself, irrespective of the help 
it may give or where it may lead. Tentative bridges or 
links be-'iwt^n schemes are beginning to develop, but tJiey 
cannot develop properly so long as each scheme is run 
separately, ttoreover, a "mixed opportunity" is hard to 
develop, hovt^vftx^ desirable, because each scheme has its 
own criteria and distinctive approach. 10 

It is in order to overcome this problem that the Youth Opportunities 
Programme is being developed for 16-18 year olds. In this program, work 
experience provides one component, together with assessment and employment 
induction courses, short industrial courses offering fairly specific oc- 
cupational training, and remedial education. At the same time, different 
schemes will cater to unen^loyed adults, including the Special Temporary 
Employment Scheme, which replaces the Job Creation Progranroe. 

This raises the question of the extent to which different schemes 
will compete for available resources. Since it is one of the declared 
aims of the Youth Opportunities Programme, lik the Work Experience 
Programme t>ihich it replaced, to improve the competitive position of 
young people in the labor market, the question must be asked at whose 
expense this improvement will take place. Some critics Jiave , in fact 
argued that it is a mistake to focus schemes to alleviate unemployment 
on the young unemployed, arguing that it is the adult head of household 
with dependent children v^o suffers most from unemployment.il On the 
other hand, failure to find work when a young person first enters the 
labor market may have serious long-term implications, and work-experience 
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10. Manpower Services Commission, Young People and Work , op. cit .. p. 29. 

11* See, for example, "Is Youth Unemployment Really the Problem?" 
New Society . November 10, 1977. 
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programs are designed to insure that today *s unemployed school leaver 
does not become tomorrow's long-term unemployed^ simply because he has 
never had the opportunity to acquire practical experience* Neverliieless^ 
the fact must be fi^ced that by improving the chances of young school 
leavers find a first job, government measures may worsen the chances 
of older workers ^ married womeii, or other groups • 



Data Needed for Assessment 



The previous section on the criteria for judging work-experience 
programs suggests some of the data that will be needed for evaluating 
the success of new measures* In the first place ^ information i3 needed 
on the number of places available in work-experience schemes ^ on the 
industrial^ occupational^ and regional distribution of places (to see 
whether this corresponds to the distribution of job vacancies) , on the 
duration of the experience > and on the distribution of unemployments 
Information is ^Iso needed on the speed with which vacancies are filled^ 
the length of tijne young people remain on a work- experience program , the 
number and range of different jobs to i^hich they are introduced, and the 
type of training they receive ♦ AH this type of information can be col- 
lected as i^rt of the regular operation of a scheme* 

For example^ the Work Experience Programme in the United Kingdom 
generated information of this kind^ which was used to construct simple 
tests of success ^ such as the ^*occupancy rate^^ of XfEP schemes^ Ihis 
was the ratio of yout^ people actually taking part in the scheme at a 
point in time to the number of places available one month earlier^ 
This provides a measure of the speed with which vacancies were taken up, 
and the extent to which young people remained in the scheme for its full 
duration* By the end of 1977^ the occupancy rate was SM- percent, compared 
with a rate of only 50 percent when the scheme first started, and only 6S 
percent in June 1977^12 Clearly, liiis represents an improvement in the 
efficiency of the schemes, but it does hi^lig|ht one problem in evaluating 
the success of such schemes « If large numbers of young people leave a 
work- experience scheme early, before completing the full range of jobs 
available to them, t^is would show up as a reduction in the occupancy 
rate* Bu* follow-up studies of WEP trainees showed that 50 percent left 
early, usually because ttey had jobs to go to. Is this to be regarded 
as a sign of success or of failure? 

This is a question that cannot be answered on the basis of routine 
information on the number of places and the number of young people tak- 
ing part in TVEP schemes ♦ Information on the future employment prospects 
of trainees can only be collected by means of follow-up surveys, probably 
on a sample basis » this can be used to con^are the en^loyment prospects 
of young people before and after participation in a scheme • A follow-up 
survey of the Work Experience Programme in Great Britain showed that 8^ 
percent of the sample of participants had worked at sooiB time since leaving 
WEP, con^ared with only 35 percent who had worked before taking part in 



12. it<» Lasko, op^ oit ^.. 295 
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scheme « This su^ests that the program v?as successful in improving 
their chances of finding a job, and indeed 60 percent l^rent immediately 
from a ti^P scheme into a job— a large number of jobs being ^ith_jtlje 
employer running the WEP scheme. But once again, this raises "the 
question of how far «iis is to be judged a success. From the point of 
view of the participants, it clearly is a success. The transition 
period provided by WEP was used to enable them to find a suitable job. 
It can also be judged a success in the light of one of the objectives 
of WEP: "Increasing attention is now being given to encouraging em- 
ployers to provide opportunities for those you^ig people they might 
not normally consider recruiting, for exan^le because they lack 
formal educational qualifications . "13 But since 62 percent of those 
who went straight into a ^db after completing WEP continued to work 
for the employer who had provided the t^^EP opportunity, this suggests 
that many employers did use WEP as a convenient selection device. 
^Vhether or not this is regarded as a desirable use of a publicly- 
financed program is a difficult question. The Manpower Services Com- 
mission commented on this issue: "Ihere is also the possibility that 
this kind of work experience would come to be regarded by employers 
as a useful vehicle for assessment and a norroal avenue of recruitment. 
Were tiiis to happen, it might be necessary to review the basis of fund- 
ing such opportunities."!^ 

The whole question of what would have happened in the absence of 
work-experience programs is fraught with difficulties. It is doubtful 
whether any country has yet solved the problem of ccanparing the fortunes 
of those who take part in special employment programs with a control 
group who do not. Por the very fact that a young person is, or is not, 
willing to take part in a program may be an important fact i^hich dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporaries, at. least in the eyes of a po- 
tential en^loyer. And, as we have already seen, it is a matter of 
public policy in some countries now to insure that a control group 
does not exist, since a control group would consist of young people 
without any opportunities for work or training. 

Although it may. not be feasible to compare the future employment 
of participants wittt a control group who did not participate in the 
scheme, it is necessary to compare the performance of ttiose who par- 
ticipate with that of other young people who enter the labor market 
by a different route. Even this may create difficulties. For ex- 
ample, recent changes in the United Kii^dom in the methods of col- 
lecting employees' national insurance confa?:a)ution» mean that workers 
no longer have national insurance cards— which must be stamped each 
week — and national insurance con^ibutions are now collected through 
the same machinery as income tax. However, this means that it is no 
longer possible to collect information, such as the first en^loyment 



13. Manpower Services Commission, Young People and Work , op. cit .. p. 27. 
1*^. Young People and Work , op. cit ., p. 36. 
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of young people, by analyzing national insurance cards* New mettiods 
have had to be devised, including more extensive use of sample surveys, 
to collect data which used to be available automatically. This is just 
one example of an administrative change which creates difficulties for 
monitoring the effects of employment programs. Similar examples could 
probably be found in other countries. 

Another common problem is that information about the unemployed, 
including data on the duration of unemployment, is often not classified 
in sufficient detail to enable young people aged 16-18, which is the 
group for which most work-experience programs are intended, to be sep- 
arately identified. Similarly, if unemployment statistics are analyzed 
according to the jobs previously held by unemployed workers, then young 
people without experience will simply appear as "other" or "not classified, 
and may be mixed up with other groups of workers, or even excluded al- 
together. All this means that comparative data which could be used in 
the evaluation of work-experience programs may be difficult to collect ' 
without special surveys. In the United Kingdom, for example, tiie Man- 
power Services Commission's Working Party on Young People and Work com- 
missioned a series of research studies of the characteristics of unem- 
ployed young people, their attitudes toward unemployment, work, training 
and the variety of government measures designed to help them, and also * 
the attitudes of en^loyers and their policies on recruitment of young 
people. This resulted in useful information on young people and the 
labor market, but it required four separate sample surveys to collect 
this information, and there is no regular procedure which will update 
this information in the future. 



How Successful Are Work-Experience I>rograms? 

Ihe preceding sections have outlined some of the difficulties that 
arise if a full-scale evaluation of work-experience programs is attempted 
Nevertheless, some assessments have already been made of existing projrrams 
l>fhat tentative conclusions can be drawn? «> «^ » 



In the first place, experience in several countries suggests that 
work-experience programs can be introduced, relatively quickly and at 
relatively low cost, since no special facilities are required. iS jj^e 
^view of Experience with National Measures, which was produced for 
the OECD, Conference on Youth Unemployment in 1977, observed that "early 



15. The Manpower Services Conroission estimated in 1977 that the cost 
of the Work Experience Prograurae, with a target- of 30,000 places 
was Iil9 million. This compares with the Job Creation Programme * 
which created 68,000 jobs for young people, but at a cost of 1,95 
million. See Young People and Work , op. cit . .. p. 36. 
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experience with such sohen^s of practical introduction has shown that they 
meet a need which can be satisfied in a relatively simple way when young 
people ^s employment problems stem primarily from ignorance about working 
life^*^i6 

Probably the most thorough evaluation of a \irork--experience program 
has taken place in the United Kif^dom as part of the reviet^ of the whole 
range of measures for young people ^ tf^iich led to the setting up of the 
Youth Opportunities Erograinn». When the Work Experience I^ogranroe was 
reviewed in the middle of 1977^ after eight months of operation^ the 
Manpo\^er Services Conroission concluded: '^Ihe edrly months of the pro- 
gramme have been i^ncouraging*. It is clear the Work IBxperience Programme 
has been able to harness the enthusiasm of many employers^ especially 
those in the private sector, wishing to help unemployed young people. 
It, therefore, acts as a means of encouraging young people to enter 
'wealth-creating* sectors of the economy*"17 A more recent review of 
the program in March 197S showed that over UO^OOO young people had 
benefited frcwn the scheme in about a year and a half and concluded 
that WEP 'lias made a ma^Jor contribution to the Commission's task of 
alleviating youth unemployment. ''IS 

Valuable insights were also provided by two surveys carried out 
for the Manpower Services Commission, one amor^ employers and the other 
among unemployed young people, these surveys asked about attitudes to 
all the government measures designed to help the young unemployed, 
including: 

sxibsidies to recruit workers » such as the Recruitment 
Subsidy for School Leavers 

« 

grants to encourage employers to provide more training., 
temporary job creation, such as the Job Creation Programme 
work-experience programs 
direct training provision 

rehabilitation schemes to meet the special needs of 
some young people* 

Ihe result of asking employers about these various schemes was: 



3.6. Background Papers for High Level Conference on Youth Unemployment, 
YU(77)3. 

17, Manpower Services Ctwnmission, Young People ^nd Work , 'Op. cit ,, p. 27* 

18. R. Lasko, op* ctt . 
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Of those programmes specifically for unemployed young people, 
\itB was the most favourably regarded. A nun4>er of organisa- 
tions already operated what t^iey described as *mini-I\/EPs % 
in trtiich pupils from local schools . spent short periods work- 
ing in the organisations and learning about working life. 
It was this aspect » bridging the information gap between 
young people and work, that employers thought particularly 
useful. 19 

The second survey, which asKed youi^ people what they thought were the 
most important features of different types of schemes showed that: 

Ihcre is a consensus among the unemployed taat the opportunity 
to learn the basic skills for a job they have already decided 
on is most dui^ortant. Ihose who had never worked before rated 
as second in importance the opportunity to learn how to make 
a good impression on an employer, while those who had worked 
before rated second the opportunity to work with a supervisor 
who tries to understand them. Ihis difference probably re- 
flects the desire of those who have never worked to *get a 
foot on liie ladder* while tiiose who had been in employment 
would know from experience the importance of sympathetic 
supervis ion . 20 

these results sho'« that both from the point of view of employers and 
young people, work-experience programs can fulfill a real need. The 
results were sxmimed up as follows: 

Employers did not have a high regard for the existing Gov- 
ernment measures to aid young people, claiming that they 
were too numerous, badly publicised and changing too fre- 
quently. !Ihey thought the most useful scheme was the Work 
Experience Programme, wi^ its emphasis on increasing young 
people's knowledge of work. 21 

A nuftijer of practical lessons can also be drawn from the British 
experience. In the first place, it is essential that tJie opportunities 
for work experience should be as varied as possible, and that the ro- 
tation of participants beti*een different tj^es of work experience should 
be planned and systematic, in order that young people should benefit and 



19. Manpower Services Commission, Young People and Work . Manpower Studies 
No. 19781* London: RMSO, 1978, p. 25. 

20. Manpower Services Commission, Young People and Work . Manpower Studies, 
No. 19781. London: HMSO, 1978, p. 30. 

21. M. Colledge, "Young People and Work: Research Into the Attitudes and 
Experiences of Young Fettle and En^loyers,** Department of Employment 
Gazette, Deceirijer 1977, p. 13U6. 
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learn from their experiences, rtxis does impose a burden on the employer 
organizing a scheme, and some of the most successful schemes have been 
in firms x^^hich have appointed someone whose special responsibility is 
the planning and supervision of the training and Job rotation of the 
program participants. 

. This also raises the question of the quality of training provided 
as an integral part of tJie program. It x«s never intended that this 
should l?e high-level training which prepares young people for a specific 
30b. But training in "life and social skills, « to use the term employed 
in the British Work Experience I>rogramme, can be interpreted in many 
different ways, and some schemes have been very much more successful 
than others in providing genuine training which will increase a person^s 
employability in the future. The new Youth Opportunities Brogrartime in 
Great Britain is being planned so that the various forms of work ex- 
perience "should v^erever possible incJ.ude a fully integrated element ' 
of further education." 

Just as it has been recognized that the education and training 
element of many work- experience programs need to be upgraded, so there 
has been concern about the quality of selection and counseling in some 
schemes . Administrators of the program have been cone;. rned to avoid 
any suggestion of "creaming" applicants, which would mean that young 
people most in need of help might find it most difficult to be accepted, 
but in the early days of the Work Experience Programme some employers 
were critical of poor selection of trainees and poor career counseling 
for participants of schemes. 

« 

Another practical difficulty has been the choice of level of pay- 
ment for participants. Ihe closer ttie work involved in work- experience 
programs resembles the normal productive work of an enterprise, the 
greater will be the pressure to pay participants the "rate for 'the job." 
But this may mean considerable variations in levels of pay in different 
schemes. Uve new Youth Opportunities Programme provides a single flat- 
rate allowance for all young people taking part in the scheme, regard- 
less of tvhether they are receiving training, work experience in employer's 
premises, or project-based experience^ on the grounds that it will 
"facilitate the movement of young people between different parts of the 
programme." However, this can create problems if young people then wish 
to enter full-time further education, where the rates of financial as- 
sistance are quite different. This problem has yet to be resolved. 

Conclusion 

The rationale for providing work experience for unemployed young 
people by means of special government schemes is that governments now 
recognize that x^ork experience is just as necessary as other types of 
investment in human capital, if individuals are to achieve their fi»ll 
potential. Investment in education and training is already heavily 
subsidized from public funds, but for some young people this is not 
sufficient, and the provision of work experience is also necessary 
if they are to become productive members of the labor force. 
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The problem is that most work-experience programs have both social 
and economic objectives, and, therefore it is difficult to evaluate many 
programs since different, and even conflicting, criteria may be appro- 
priate because of their different objectives. The experience of sev« 
eral countries in the last two years has shown that work-experience 
programs can make a significant contribution to the problem of the 
transition from school to work, and current economic and demojgraphic 
trends suggest that they may have to be 2 feature of government man- 
power policy for many years to come. Yet they have to be designed and 
evaluated with care if they are to be regarded as genuine investments 
in human capital rather than a cosmetic exercise, designed to remove 
young people from the unemployment register. 



AN APPRAISAL OF POLICIES ON APPRENTICESHIPS 
IN IHE OECD COl^IRIES 
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I. Definitions 

Apprenticeships are generally defined as a system whereby young 

people gain entry to an occupation as the f^^''l'^^^,%^^^^'=Z^Ll 
longed process which combines salaried work and training. However, 
this definition must be qualified. 

• First, i:he unique quality of the apprentice system has l>een the 
fact that it was the only system integrating training and production, 
as opposed to vIrSus other systems in which school and -^^^^^^^ ' 
abated This is no longer the case. On the one hand, apprentices are 
Tore a^d ^e often bei^g trained in schools and other training centers 
rather than on the job. On the other hand, many new f ^"^egratring 
training and work have recently appeared in an attempt to solve problems 
either of the labor force or of the scholastic system. These schemes 
Inc?u5ef continuous training on the job, continuing education, work- 
study contracts, practical traineeships in firms, and other specific 
programs leading to the entry of yOQiig people into the ^^^^'iJ^l'^ll'^ 
From this point of view, apprenticeships are merely one of many schemes 
of organizing that intermediate stage when a young person is no longey 
only a student. but not yet a full-fledged worker. 

Second, though apprenticeships still often last more than four 
years, time can no loJlger be used as a defining criterion. Apprentice- 
ship contracts are increasingly being shortened, sometimes iro less fean 
txio years. ^ 

The remaining qualification to the traditional ^^^^^'^t^J'^^i^^^i^S^^ 
one. the apprentice system implies a particular type of work contract, 
regilated either by a Jraft organization or by the g^ernment leading 
to the acquisition of a recognized qualification by the apprentice. 
iSislualification may be recognized either by the craft organization 
Ts allowing the apprentice to set himself up as an independent crafts- 
man, or by the labor unions as giving the apprentice status as a quali- 
fied worker. 

Hm^ever, despite general agreement on the definition of apprentices, 
national statistics vary widely. Some include as apprentices young 
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people who are following courses of training which do not involve em- 
ployment and exclude young people who, thouih en,ployed under Se s^e 

a ^vTitten contract ♦ Ihe latter 
IS the case, m particular, when the inconvenience of registering such 
a contract outweighs its advantages for the employer o^the appSnl?ce 
^ar%f^K°''*'°"^/"S ^i^^i-^it *° compare national data^^S apl 
?ou^ ^ ""i^^ disparity in the proportion of young people of var- 

ious ages i^ngaged in apprenticeships. * ^ 

would^Ln^r^""^* no single definition of apprenticeship which 

annifn??^ ^/""f '''^^^^^ industrialized countries. Since the 

apprentice system is an ancient institution, it is likelv thai- IZT^u 

s^st^f ff^'^'''°\^^" ^^^^^^ historicaf :i^l^sis of tSe°'' 

system within each country and each region. y ^ 

* 

11. Problems of Historical Analysis » 

As a starting point, we shall distinguish three phases in the de- 
velopment of apprenticeships, with the last phase bei^ the only one 
which can explain the national and regional differencS we now observe. 

Originally, apprenticeships occurred x>;ithin a particular sector 
of production. In this sector, the producers owned their own shop 
where they were helped mainly by family members. Producers of similar 

J^^i^?.--^''"'^^" ^^^""'^ ^" ^^^^^ion were ?o regulate 

competition among its members.. This involved regulations on the vol- 
ume, quality and techniques of production, sale Jrice and salaries 

fnief twHnif ^^'^^^ "guilds,^ apprenticesMpffut 

f^K ! *^'<^,^°?^J«<3ictory needs: providing masters with low-cost 
labor and limiting access to the sector. In this first phase the 
development of apprenticeships was governed by a) the need for man 
power and (2) the relationships betSeen the mLSis! the workers J^e 
apprentices and the political authorities, which started Intervening 
m the thirteenth century in Europe, thus, when the need f or mannowlr 

Tantln^^V ''T''''^ r^'^ r^^y profession was alcomplished by 

controlling the number of people allowed to become apprentices f e V 

n^L^iL^K?^^'' •''^n children, pa>.nent of an "apl^* * 

prenticeship prize" at entry, etc.). Yet, examination of the learn- 
ing process was informal and the apprentice could becomi a mister as 
^^J'lJ'^ S^-'^'k*^ sufficient knowledge. Ihis was the case when 
crafts xvere at their beginnings, and the access to one»s own business 
was quite open. Later, when the demand for goods-and therefore the 
need for manpower-- increased, the supervision exercised by the guilds 
!irK«!''^^''5 * pyramidal structure of the crafts was widened at 
the base, and control over entry into the profession was instead ac- 
complished by controlling the exit from-rather than entry into-the 
apprenticeship. Sius. the number of apprentices per master was allowed 
to increase, apprenticeships were prolonged sometimes to more than 12 
years, and the cost and the difficulty of the qualifying examination 
was incredsed ♦ 
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The social origin of the apprentice then became the basis for a 
differentiation among the apprentices. Sons of mastet craftsmen were 
often allowed to dispense with the formalities of apprenticeships, and 
were among the few who had the necessary financial resources to become 
master craftsmen. For the others, apprenticeships more and more often 
led to a lifetime of salaried work* Ihe workmen in turn started to or- 
ganize themselves against the apprentices whose free work competed with 
theirs. Ihe organization of the work became more segmented, and as the 
masters, seeking to keep the business in the family, had less, interest 
in providing real and complete training, the situation of the\pprentict 
worsened. \ 



Ihe government's role, over and above its fiscal aspect, se^awed 
bet^^feen supporting, legally and penally, the rules of the guilds ,\and 
attempting, generally without success, to limit their monopoly by for- 
bidding them to place limitations on the number of apprentices and The 
access to the status of master craftsmen, and by enacting laws pro- \ 
tectir^ the apprentices. Nv 

In the early stages of its accumulation, capital needs an abundant\ 
labor supply— cheap and unskilled. This spurred capital to, initially, \ 
attempt to circumvent the rules of the guilds regarding control over the 
number of workers and their wages (with the domestic system, for example) 
and, ultimately, to have them abolished. Apprenticeships disappeared in 
many countries with the abolition of the guilds. 

Furthermore, the organization of industrial production i*as such as 
to allow the full-time employment of the elderly, women, and, mostly, 
children. Thus, children were now able to earn a salary in industry 
rather than work for free as apprentices. Also, the craftsmen hesi- 
tated to train new competitors since they were no longer, able to keep 
their own numbers down. 

The supply and demand for apprenticeships diminished and survived 
only in those crafts which were able to keep a certain level of organi- 
zation. In the other sectors, apprentices were nothing more than young 
people who worked as unskilled labor in exchange for a small salary. 
Often the contract, in those cases where it still existed, made no pro- 
vision for professional training. Engineers and technicians in the new 
industries were at first salaried craftsmen, and, later, were trained 
by technical schools. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, the third stage in the his- 
torical development of apprenticeships brought with it a differentiation 
among nations and regions. Demand for workers was changed by new forms 
of capital development. There was an increasing need for workers with 
new qualifications of a semi-skilled nature, and there was a growing 
concentt\ation of capital, leading to a hierarchy within each production 
unit. 
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status nJ Jk^ 7«S pyramidal structure, lhat depended on the technological 
Uo?^ E^en wiihff ^" f 5^ industries, there was still a bipolafiza- 

the l^^ ^^T ^"^"Stry, the organizational structure and 

III ^ X fS?cf ^d'IS«$'^^"^^^r "^^^ ^^^^^ concentration If capital 
tSad .*nal eraltf fn-Hr^^^ ""^^^^^^ Finally, the destruction of 

deriveTfrS'k^uf pr^^^^^^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^or was 

1. ^aditional apprenticeships, where they still existed. 
3Tiese could supply not only master craftsmen, but also 

^wrL'^^S^^^^u^ "^^^^^ *° industry as .they finished 
their apprenticeships. 

2. On-the-job training, organized informally in individual 
production units or in low-concentration industries 
mis could also supply industries with high capital* 
concentration. * f "j. 

3. On-the-job training in a formal sense (such as training 
centers within production units or among such units, or 
in governmental training centers) . Ihis training iiiplied 
often under the aegis of the unions, systematic promotions 
m high-capital firms. ' 

Schools, public or private. 

in th^^^nL^of ^^^y considerable differences among countries 

m the reported incidence of apprenticeships by the following flctors: 

^' ^^^if ^ of definition. To what extent are the types of 
S?f Sfn lr!'lt* S°""^^^|*J^«PP^enticeshipa? ihis is it- 
^k:5. ^.^ ?! °^ institutionalization of 

^ T^^sT^"-'^ ^" --ernment 

Soif"^''''??^^ f skilled crafts in the econom; as a 
whole, and its degree of organization, 

^* ^^kof^*"^^^^^ fl^ different types of firms in the 
^^^L^^^""^ regarding whether scholastic training is 
n^tH?^f i'^^ internal promotion or external re- 

^»oi ! ^? differing diplomas is- 

sued .o trainees is acceptable to a lesser or greater 

l^l h ^^S^^^^*^ mobility of skilled Workers 
among firms, etc. 
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H. Bie degree of control of the unions over recruitment and 
training of labor. 

S. Government policies. 



m. The Objectives of Policies on Apprenticeships 

mo-hK.v/Sr?''*^''^^^^^^.^''? ^""^^ ^ ^"""^ °^ ini-nediate employment and a 
method of long-range training. Ihus, policies of education and labor 
supply have both had an impact on apprenticeshins Tn So «f ? i ? 
tween the t..o World Wars, education^HSslr^domL^^d'ir:^^ 
western European countries, ihus, the essential problem is Se choice 
between school and on the job training. Off iciallv thp^ n^oKi L ?f 
educational (which is the most suited^to Sel^aiiing ol fkiUed 
workers) but it is also financial: Should vocationfl training be 

tl Sov^^^ent or by the firms who use the manpower and 
aJlo'L^'i^n^'ol f^ad^ ^^^^^ ''^^ ^^-^^ decidT^^^h^ 

anmc. ^"t^^^ background however, there are also social and political 
certain countries, apprenticeships are associated with the 
political image of "corporatism," which is seen as social and econn^lr^ 
organization with the capacity to reduce social sU?^ SociaSy^n! 
?raSng ^""^ desirable than other mod^s of ^ecSnical 

Since the end of the I950»s, policies on labor supply influenced 
apprenticeships. In most industrialized countries, active labor nol^ 
icies attempted to adjust, in the short run, the supply ol labor to 
the demand. This period can be roughly divided into txvo: 

(a) l^p to the end of the 1360 's, one sees raoid naoJi-al 'Fi^r^,r,^^■T^r. 
itnLd'' the double Shortage of highly skiLed^^orke^s l^d^o^^^^^^ 
skilled workers in the developed capitalist economies However to 
remedy these shortages would imply contradictory policies at least 
the short run, except for those policies specifLally a^4d at incL^- 
ing the s'^pply of unskilled labor (immigraJion, female Ubor! redSctlon 

hur^tv Jhifi^'^J^^ •T'*'"^ : ^^'^^'^^ apprentices -are^rUcSLSy 
hurt by this contradiction since apprentices are unskilled workers at 

the present .time, and only potentially highly skilled. Giv^n the leLth 

of apprenticeship relative to ftill-time training (technical school ^ 

af sJi^uJa?!'^^^ apprenticShlpI haJrLiSylimed 

at stimulating the supply of apprentices by loi^ring the ase of entrv 

t-e aJt^t'ff"^ ?f apprentices, ^ihis was^done ?f counleSct 

noL? r ^^"""^ ""^^^ motivate the yoyng 

people to continue tneir studies at school. ^ ^ 

. J"_'"»"y cases the result of these policies was to decrease the 
demand for apprentices by those crafts with high levels of skill and 
thus high cost of training, and increase demand by small and 
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medium-size firms with low skill levels for whom apprentices were cheaper 
than young workers and could immediately be put to work at unskilled labor. 
Schools and centers of apprenticeships outside the work place also con- 
tributed to these results. 

(b) At the present time, the rhythm and forms of capital formation 
determine a demand for labor which, quantitatively and qualitatively, ean- 
«ot absorb either those workers made unemployable by the new substitution 
of capital for labor or the new classes of labor born since the end of 
the 19S0's. ihe result is a structure which, on the one hand, puts the 
brunt of the unemployment on those just entering the labor force and, on 
the other, develops' "secondary" market places for labor, such as temporary 
work and auxiliary work. 

For young people, this means a lengthening of the intermediate period 
beti*een full-time schooling and full-time emplojmient. During this inter- 
mediate period, there are tiroes of unemployment, of full-time work on a 
temporary basis, of training, and of part-time work. In part, governmental 
policies on the labor force structure this period. 

Governmental labor policies at the present time do not use the tra- 
ditional measures against unemployment. Ihe effect of stimulation of de- 
mand on inflation is feared. Investment would not create sufficient nex* 
jobs and governmental job creation also tends to be. inflationary. Thus, 
the aim of governmental policies is, on the one hand, to reduce the labor 
supply by sending immigrants home, encouraging women to stay home, raising 
the school- leaving age, etc. On the other hand, policies encouraging 
businesses to hire include forceful measures, such as the requirement to 
hire a certain proportion of nevt workers, but, more often, measures to 
reduce the cost of labor. Cost-push inflation is the underlying hypothesis. 
Finally, a certain number of measures aim at creating "channels of in- 
sertion" into the market place which both inform and transform the supply 
and demand of young people's labor to create a better adjustment. 

The methods used in carrying out these policies are based on two 
posttilates : 

1. Ihe unemployment crisis will be of short duration, cither 
because it is cyclical or because the drop in birth rates 
in western countries will lower the supply of workers. 
Therefore, the policies used are differentiated, flexible, 
and of short duration. Also, it is important to avoid 
any supplementary fixed costs because of budget problems, 
and efforts to brake the growth of social expenses, such 
as education. 

2. Even though unemployment affects young people of all skill 
levels, training must be continued for vcrious alernative 
reasons. It must continue either because it is believed 
there is a shortage of skilled labor, or becaust; it is 
prudent to have a reserve supply of skilled labor in 
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case ithe ei!onomy picks up, or because it is politically 
expedient to use training and the hope of professional 
advajjcement ?s a justification for a caretaking operation. 

suitJ''^n!i^<f of view, apprenticeship may seera ideally 

suited since it unpliep unmediate emplojTOent of young people for a 

tltZ^t^ ?^v*^^v* ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ practical 

training or. the Job wh^ch can be accompajiied by theoretical training 
in already existing and thus less costly schools, and a great flexi* 
bility tvhich can adapt j to needs. 

is th?IJh:nnoi^'!^"?'i^lu^^^ Germany and Austria, where apprenticeship 

S ^^-^ r°®^ y°""S P«°Pl« ^^^o have left school to enter 

Itl policiesl aimed at reducing unemployment among the youn^ 

are policies on apprenticeship. In other countries, where fpprentioe: 
^^^?.^''"^^^"^ ^ ^"'i^ fraction of this age group and of firms, 

?»Son\ri^?^ 2? apprenticeship is a very small part of the measures 
taken to help the young enter the workforce. In these countries, the 
i^ni!^^''''''^^ of polkcies on apprenticeship in increasing nmiber 
of apprentices depends ok the alternatives available to youn| people 
^^^^^"'^ K^^""^*- ^^^^.^^.tei'natives for young people include full-time 
studies beyona the legal school- leaving age, direct entry into the 
workforce in a subsidized or non-subsidized job, unemployment feither 
compensated or not) and, finally, new channels * of woLf^leenSy 
such as programs of initiation to work, temporary protected iobs 
practical contracts of work-study, etc. For employers, the alterna- 
tives include no hiring with the possible introduction of labor-savins 
techniques, organization of the work and some temporary help, full-time 
hiring of young people with or without subsidy, and, finally hiring 
young people without a labor contract, within the context of temporary 
public works and with or without training intra or extramurally. 

However, policies on epprenticeships sho»ild also be judged bv 
their effect on the yopng people. Ihe retention rate in thrapprentice- 
ship success in the apprenticeship by the passage of an examination or 
by the possession of a certificate attesting to a successful c^oletion 
of the apprenticeship, the nature and the llvel of the job ob?^Sed 

arl^»n f ^PP^^^t^^u*'^?* eventually, the fGture promotion 

are all fs~ rs which must be borne in mind. . 

Ihese general criteria, hmrever. are not sufficient. More specific 
measures must be added when apprenticeship policies are used for the bene- 

ilL^^^^VT^^^'' f population, such as the physically or 

mentally handicapped, disadvantaged youth, or social misfits. Other 
measures may be needed for specific sectors of the economy, such as the 
traditional crafts or the development of self-en^loyment. 
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IV, Provisions of Policies on Apprenticeship 

Ihe compulsory hiring of apprentices is rare* Ihos, the aim of 
policies on apprenticeship is to attempt to modify the determining var- 
iables of the supply and danand for this form of work- training. Three 
types of measures can be distinguished: 

!• Statutory measures deal with 

(a) Conditions of access to apprenticeship. These include 
regulations on age, physical and mental condition, and 
scholastic achievement of the apprentice. The employer 
must comply with regulations on the number of apprentices 
authorized, or the ratio of apprentice/skilled worker, 
requirements on his morality and competence, the size 
and type of firms authorized to recruit apprentices, 
the equipment required, and the regulation of the labor 
contract. 

(b) Working conditions and training methods for apprentices » 
These include regulations on the apprentice *s salary, 
on the '^'^ngth of time involved in work and training, 
on the kind of work required of the apprentice, and 

> on the nature and place of the training offered. Also 
included are regulations on the cancellation of a con- 
tract and conditions under which the apprentice is 
delivered a diploma by examination or certificate of 
apprenticeship, etc. 

(c) The conditions of employment of worker who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship. These include a guarantee 
of the working conditions and salary of skilled workers, 
and regulates access to the status of self-employed 
worker . 

2. Institutional measures are concerned with the creation of 
schools or quasi-scholastic institutions tied to apprenticeship 
with ills titut ions of pre-apprenticeship and with training centers 
for apprentices. - 

3. Financial incentives on the demand or supply side of apprentice- 
ship include direct subsidies^ to apprentices or to their families, or gov 
ernmental paying of fringe benefits, and direct subsidies to employers 
hiring apprentices. Total or partial payment of expenses related to 
training are also included under this heading. 

These measures are financed in industrialized countries in one of 
t\*o ways. Either appropriation is made from the general budget (the 
Ministry of Education providing funds for the apprentices* training 
centers and some Labor Ministry funding the other measures) or taxes 
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of apprenticeship are levied on the payroll of the firms, and are forgiven 
for those firms which train apprentices. ^'^^^j-ven 

Evaluation of the different methods must depend on: 

~ resource elasticity: how much does the method of financing 
increase the total amount of resources for apprenticeshin— 
are there substitution effects? 

- equity both for the social groups, and for the taxed firms 
involved 

- external efficiency 

- internal efficiency. 

?n l^l^^'^^^lt ^^""^ f ® °^ ^^^^^ different types of measures depend 

in part on the supply and demand of apprentices, a study of tiiese variables 

V. Determinants of the Supply and Demand for Apprentices 

The traditional neoclassical analysis would suppose a mioroeconomic 
model in whach homogenity of factors and of socioeconomic environment is 
assumed. Ihe questions we ask are to what extent does ttiis model help 
us assess the individual effects of changes in variables, and hois' can we 
integrate xn the analysis differences in environment and structures which 
can explain specifically different responses? 

Let us assume, first, that the labor market is one of perfect com- 
petition where each worker is always paid his marginal productivity An 
increase in productivity^-and therefore of the wage rate--can only be 
attained if the worker increases his productivity, which implies a cost 
(direct or opportunity cost). Under these conditions, only the worker 
himself is invited to finance his training, since he is the only one to 
receive the benefits. " 

If all the other markets (especially the lonable funds market for 
investing m training and the market for teaching services) are com- 
petitive, the worker will decide on the basis of the return he will 
receive -whether to work full-time without training, undertake training 
full-tire, enter into apprenticeship, or adopt another method of enter- 
ing the labor force. The determining variables of his decision will be 
the cust (direct and opportunity cost) of the training per pf»»-iod the 
duration of the training, the additional future remuneration iesulting 
from the training, the length of the period over which these benefits 
will continue, and the probability of his survival and of the success 
of the training. 
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therefore, to increase the supply of apprentices, there are several 
things that can be done: shorten the length of apprenticeship, lower l^e 
t age of entry, increase the remuneration during the apprenticeship, pro- 
mote success in passing the tests at the end of the apprenticeship, or 
guarantee a higher remuneration to workers who have finished their ap- 
prenticeship. These measures, however, will alter the competitive con- 
ditions of the market and therefore the optimum allocation of resources 
and raise the cost of apprenticeship to the employer. 

Now, the employers will not wish to finance part of the training of 
apprentices unless they can recover their cost at the end of the apprentice- 
ship from the increased productivity of the worker. If workers at the end 
or apprenticeship are paid higher wages because of tiieir increased pro- 
ductivity, then employers hiring apprentices are simply educators and 
should be paid the cost of training either by governmental subsidies or 
by being allowed to freely use the work of apprentices. In these con- 
ditions, to keep employers from lot^rering their demand for apprentices 
all reductions in the period of apprenticeship and increases in salary 
for apprentices must be compensated by the government either by si&sidies 
or by exemption from social or fiscal changes. 

It is only if the labor market is not in a state of perfect compe- 
tition that the employer would have some interest in financing the train- 
ing of his workers since he would have some degree of monopsony on them. 
Some factors that would influence the employer are the mobility of -die 
apprentice after he has been trained, which depends in part on how much 
the new qualifications he has are worth on the job market outside the 
enterprise. It will also depend on the degree of monopsony which de- 
termines by how much greater is the workers' marginal productivity than 
his pay. It is also possible that the apprentice, once trained, would 
become a potential competitor of his employer. In that case, the em- 
ployer will also fear a reduction in his c^n income. 

However, tha economic problem is posed in an environment whose 
economic and social structures are not at all similar to the neo- 
classical model. Bnpirical studies have shoim that businesses have 
unequal access to the labor market, and that their hiring strategies 
and training policies depend on the technological characteristics of 
the industjry and also the degree of capital concentration cf the firm 
partly determines hot* much it can affect its internal labor market. 

Noil? the hiring strategies of firms are at the basis of their re- 
action to policies affecting the labor market. We shall, therefore 
study these strategies at greater length. We can distinguish between 
three types of firms. 

First, there are businesses with strong control over their internal 
labor market. These are generally large enterprises that are character- 
ized by higher than the average salaries, formalized salary schedules 
career planning for workers, internal training programs, strong union* 
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influence, and the ability to attract qualified workers, whether they are 
3ust out of school or from other businesses, \ihen a business of this typr" 
hires apprentices, its policies will b« governed by the unions' power and 
strategies and the businesses* own policies i^ith regard to training em- 
ployees, the possibilities for an apprentice here are excellent. 

The firms with weak control over tiieir internal labor market are of 
variable size and are characterized mainly by «ieir activity. Technology 
determines ttieir structure which is not pyramidal but bipolar with mostly 
unskilled workers Salaries are lower, turnover rate is higher, and hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility small. In this type of firm, ther4 is always 
a requirement for more workers from the external labor market and the di- 
rect cost of labor is of paramount importance. Ihese firms hire cheap 
labor (women, young people, immigrants) and only offer on-the -ic* train- 
ing specific to the particular job. Apprentices will be hired only if 
rules permit it, if their cost is less than that of other labor, and if 
their training takes place outside the firm and is paid for by the srov- 
ernment. In this type of firm, promotions to skilled jobs are limited 
elsJJherl^^^^ ^PP^^'^^ices , once their training is completed, will go 

Small and medium-sized firms can be further categorized. Firms 
which are independently capitalized have* variable policies with regard 
to apprentices, according to their primary activity. They do have cer- 
tain characteristics in common, hov^ever. Ihey do have the possibility 
of giving effective on-the-job training as their structure is not very 
specialized. Iheir salaries for skilled workers tend to be letter than 
elsewhere, which would explain the relatively higher rate of departures 
of apprentices, and the rather smaller number of skilled positions of- 
fered. Ihe latter in turn explains why those apprentices who stay are 
those who have not succeeded in obtaining some document certifying their 
ability. ** 

In craft enterprises, apprenticeship is traditional and usually re- 
sults in the apprentice becoming self-employed at the end of his ap- 
prenticeship. !Ehese businesses are severely affected by government 
policies on apprenticeship. Since many of them are not organized the 
artisans themselves cannot control entry into the profession, which 
tends to decrease the supply. Furthermore, the training period in the 
crafts is very long and costly and not much can be done outside the 
firm. Therefore, policies aimed at assuring the apprentice a higher 
salary and shortening the length of apprv^ntioeship (which protects 
him m capitalized firms) tend to decrease considerably the demand for 
apprentices in the small craft firms. 

In suninary, one cannot assume that the impact of policies on ap- 
prenticeship will be homogeneous. The size of the firm and the tech- 
nological constraints of the particular industry wiU affect hiring 
poxicies. Other factors include differences in working conditions 
and in the training content of various jobs which strongly influence 
both the rate at which apprenticeships are dropped and the chances of 
success in examinations held at the end of the apprenticeship. 
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Ihe fact that in most countries apprentices are employed in low- 
salaried industries can now find a ready explanation which the previous 
analysis could not offer. 



The Sociology of Apprenticeship 

The supply of apprentices is affected by material changes, both 
inr-tediate and in the future. The relative decline of the number of 
apprentices can be seen as the result of both the decline of employ- 
ment and salary prospects of skilled workers and the development of 
new ways for young people to enter the labor force. Ihese ways have 
the advantage of being better paid and of shorter length of training 
thsn apprenticeship. The same result is achieved when unemployment 
among young people is compensated at a relatively high level. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious in many countries that when young 
people, after they have finished their required schooling, have the 
choice among (a) being hired immediately as an unskilled woi.er, 
(b) doing an apprenticeship, (c) undertaking full-time vocational 
education (resulting in the same level of qualification as apprentice- 
ship) , or (d) continuing a classical education (in college) , they make 
their choice based on factors that the neoclassical economic system 
cannot fully explain. For example: 

(a) In sociological terms, academic institutions have a tendency 
to rank the student possibilities based on their social origin, and 
they place apprenticeship low on the list. 

(b) Furthermore, the typical conditions of traditional apprentice- 
ship (family atmosphere in the workshop, the strictly disciplined train- 
ing of the apprentice, and «ie geographically dispersed location of 
groups of craftsmen) make it a good choice for young people who have 
problems dealing with society, to this phenomenon, it is important to 
add that in many cases, the preferences of the youth ♦s parents may play 
a large role. They may prefer to place the child in a location close 

to the family and in a protected environment where they are familiar 
with the values of the boss and in activities with which they are 
comfortable . 

(c) Not all young people have access to the financial resources 
that would allow tiiem to continue their studies. ^Vhen apprenticeship 
can start at an earlier age than any other form of entry into the work- 
force, and is the only one which is salaried, then it may be a possible 
solution to a family *s financial problems. 

(d) In determining the structure of the supply of apprentices, 
one must keep in mind the ideological aspects of apprenticeship. It 
is linked to the social image of the independent worker in certain 
milieux, and to the values and moral qualities ascribed to certain 
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occupations. Comparative studies of a very detailed nature would possibly 
explain in this fashion why apprenticeships in different crafts have such 
different working conditions without such conditions affecting the supply 
of apprentices. (In fact, the opposite may occtn?. With some professional 
and income outcomes, the harder apprenticeship may be preferred.) 

Even governmental policies have this ideological content. Apprentice- 
ships are presented as a method to solve future unemployment problems by 
developing self-employment. • ' 



Remarks and Questions 

1. A problem that is little dealt with and yet important for the 
formulation of long-term policies of apprenticeship is that of "Qualifi- 
cation" and the ways of c<;quiring it. 

Because of technolog^.cal transformations and of the division of labor, 
on the one hand, and methods of salary classifications of workers, on the 
other, the concept of qualification has become blurred and variable. As 
a result of this, several questions arise. Is apprenticeship still a 
method of vocational training that can compete with other methods or not^ 
If not, for what types of industries and occupations can it still be con- 
sidered adequate? Should apprenticeship be considered a vestigial in- 
stitution for ura^rprivileged youths and declining businesses? 

Evidently, fr^ these points of view, a distinction should be made 
between apprpjrti^esj^ip as on-the-job training and apprenticeship as a 
labor institution, accompanied by part-time schooling. In that case 
is the training offered merely an alibi? * 

2. No intervention of the state can avoid the f* *damental contra- 
diction betv*een short-term unskilled employment and l^ng- or medium-term 
skilled employment. Conflicts between vested interests (such as enwloyers 
and unions) are inevitable if these interventions run counter to the pro- 
fessional regulations. Above all, short- terra policies on apprenticeship 
designed to teropo.-arily resolve problems of youth unemployment risk 
creating worse problems in the long run. ihese long-run pisks include 

(1) a narrowing of the age pyramid in traditional occupations, (2) de- 
velopment of a type of unskilled labor with low pay and without a future 
in businesses with a weak internal market for whom apprenticeship sub- * 

^^^^ life-giving oxygen from the government's emergency room 
and (3) an exacerbation of the segmentation of the labor market with re- 
inforced discrimination among young people. 
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VI, Data Needs to Evaluate Policies 

(1) Institutional framework: 

- history of apprenticeship 

. - private . institutional structures of apprenticeship, e.g., 
regulation of professional organizations, limitation of 
the ratio of apprentices to qualified workers by the 
unions 

- legislation: 

- age limits for entry into apprenticeship 

- length of apprenticeship and working conditions 

- salary of the apprentice and provisions of formal 
contracts 

- training outside of work: 

- the kind of establishments, their location, the content, 
and organization of what is being taught 

- are the apprentices trained in the same business that 
their academic professional training is in? 

- do they take tests and receive a diploma? 

•••^^ - how /is the time spent in training outside of %*ork distributed? 

- methods of f inane ir^: 

- of training outside of a business (general budget, special 
levies) 

- of apprenticeship in a business: apprenticeship taxes, 
direct subsidies, methods and length of exemption from 
social charges (fringe benefits). 

(2) The demand for apprentices: 

- classification of apprenticeships by industry and size of 
businesses that hire apprentices; percentage distribution 

- level of payment, subsidies, and exemptions associated 
with other methods of employing young people 

- ratio of apprentices to qualified employees by industry 
and size of business 
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- in businesses that hire apprentices: personnel policies, 
average level of reiraineration, possibilities of internal 
promotion, types of division of labor, technology, hier- 
archical structure, degree of influence of unions; jobs 
occupied by apprentices. 

(3) 3he supply of apprentices: 

- level of remuneration of apprentices; remuneration of 
young worl^ers generally, and other ways of employinsr 
young people 

- social origin and personal characteristics of the 
apprentices 

- working conditions of appr*»ntices: nature of the activity 
daily length of work, content, and level of on-«ie-1ob 
training ** 

- rate of success of apprentices versus vocational students 
in passing the examinations leading to the status of 
qualified worke^^. 

(*4^) Internal ana external efficiency: 

- if the main objective is the integration of specific groups 
of disadvantaged youths, the percentage that these categories 
are of the total number of apprentices 

- if the main objective is the equalization of chances' rate 
of success of apprentices in passing academic examinations 

- rate of dropout durii^ apprenticeship 

~ study of the professional careers of former apprentices: 

- did they stay with the same con^any where they were 
apprentices? 

- did they establish their own company? If yes,* in what 
sectors? what is the social origin and the methods of 
financing of those who became independent workers or 
private entrepreneurs? 

- did they leave for other companies? If the answer is 
yes, in what type of businesses? at what level of 
qualification? at what salary? 
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1, Introduction^ 

Ihis paper was written t^ithin the framework of the project, 
"Measures to improve the transition from school to work: Assessment 
methods and data needs," initiated by Selma J. Mushkin and 
Stanley D. Nollen of the Public Services Laboratory, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. Ihe Dutch Advisory Council for Youth 
Affairs (Raad voor de Jeugdvorming) in Amsterdam served as inter- 
mediary in the request for the writing of this paper and staff 
of the Council provided commentary on its design. 

In this paper are indicated what effects are known of a govern- 
y "»ent measure in the Netherlands relating to the problem of young 

people who leave full-time education at a young age and be*:;ome avail- 
able to the labor market. This government measure dictates partial 
compulsory education (PCE) : The statutory requirement that young 
people who leave full-time education after 10 years must participate 
in a special form of part-time education two days a week for one year. 
This measure was chosen because it is very relevant in the context of 
the Dutch educational situation and because data can be collected upon 
which an assessment of its effectiveness can be based. 

The data presented in this paper were derived primarily from 
two sources, viz: 

- "^forking young people and young adults in PCE," publication 
no. H of the working group for prognosis of parMcipants in 
PCE, The Hague, March 1978. 

- The investigatitn of educational needs and opportunities 
for working young people, being conducted by the Institute 
of Applied Sociology at the University of Nijmegen, and 
for which the data were collected in the school vear 
1976*77. ^ 



* Translated by Marc Schoen en Janneke Kaay. 
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In addition, data were used that appear throughout a nujrfDer of other 
sources. 

2. Partial Compulsory Education in the Netherlands 

/J^^'^ffP*^'*" Siven of PCE in the Netherlands, 
including the goals of PCE, the target-group of PCE and its character- 
istics, the kinds of educational facilities through which PCE reguire- 
nients can be met and their characteristics, and the procedures within 
the framework of PCE. Ihis section is not of an evaluative nature 
It aaros to give a description of relevant aspects of PCE, 

Partial compulsory education 

In the Netherlands, there are 11 years of compulsory education, 
consisting of 10 years of fttU-tSme con^ulsory education supplemented 
by one year of PCE for 11th year pupils ti.o days a week, a^e period 
of compulsory education is from age 6 or 7 through the ages of 15 or 
16. Ihe lith-year pupils, participants in PCE, are 16 or 17 years old. 
The 10 years of full-tune compulsory education are linked to the present 
structure of the Dutch educational system. Ihe first six years are 
spent m primary education. In the subsequent period of four years 
there are various possibilities for secondary education, of which the 
shorter types (elementary vocational training and secondary general 
education lower level) last, in general, four years. 

Ten-year compulsory full-time education with a subsequent 11th 
year of two-day PCE was introduced on August 1, 1975. At that time 
a sweeping series of reforms of compulsory education, started in 1970 
came to an end, for the time being at least. Before 1970, compulsory* 
education was two years shorter (eight years) and PCE was as yet un- 
heard of . The present requirements evolved first through nine-year 
compulsory education (1971) and several kinds of PCE (first for 10th- 
year pupils, later for llth-year pupils; first one day a week; later 
two days a week). ^ * o'-ct 

The goals of PCE 

PCE was introduced to make possible— for a specific group of 
young people— a smooth transition from school to work. Those enter- 
al!? working world at a very young age must at least continue 
attending school two days a t^ek. In that %^ay, a counter-balance 
can be offered to three days a week of employment and a contribution 
can be made towards better preparation for and guidance in participa- 
tion in society as a ivhole. e tf 

At the beginning of the 1970 *s, PCE was considered a transitory 
phase between eight-year compulsory education (1970) and the achievement 
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of 12.year compulsory education. The latter could be achieved bv wav 
nLSeH^^'S/^ ^""^"'l compulsory age and tS compulsor^ 

VtJf^ ^ ^"'"^'^ increased. As a result, among other 

^inS;ASe/?df«r^ economic situation and a ch.nge in educators* 
thinking^ other ideas are now being voiced, ^m, PCE is looked upon 
?n LS^^f ""^""^ alternative to participation in full-time education 
In a^^ltion more than ttvo days a week of school attendance is not 

SrgLlL^^^^^^^^^ ^Hings, upon Ind^triaL 

fram.^0^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^llj^,^ 

«chnof compulsory education, i.e., the raising of ^he 
school-leaving age. Among others, the following points are made: 

F.? Z^^^ ^J^^ P^^* gJ^oup participates in 

full-time education on a voluntary basis, it is neces- 
sary to make this participation compulsory in order to 
prevent the development of residual groups. 

- An extension of compulsory education is the best 
means to compel the government to create good edu- 
cational facilities. * 

- Emphasis upon the extension of compulsory education 
for reasons of reducing unemployment (more teachers 
will be needed and fewer youth will be in the labor 
force) IS misplaced. An extension of compulsory edu- 
cation should be based upon educational considerations. 

- An extension of compulsory education should only be 
introduced when adequate educational facilities exist 
offering training opportunities that are of value to * 
the groups of young people involved. 

- A further extension of compulsory education is not a 
good means of creating equal chances. A system of 
recurrent education is far more suitable in this 
respect 

- It seems peculiar, on the ont hand, to compel younff 
people to attend school for a longer period of time 
while, on the other, wishing to grant them, in other 
respects, more freedom. 

The most important goal of PCE itself is to offer preparation 
guidance, and support to these young people in their new roles * 
as emoloyees. Aside from this, considerations, such aftSosrabove 
obtain, applied to a specific group of young people. Ihese are 
i:^^?i?rEi? ^^^'^^^f study and work or-often more 

i ^«*^i^??iy to go to work or do not wish 

to attend school on a full-tim<i basis anymore. 
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The target group of PCE 

The most common means of meeting PCE requirements is through 
full- time education. ^^Ihen this patti is not taken, there are al? 

T^.^^.^P?*"^^^ facilities which pupils attend ti.o days a 
v!!«\J^ ^ overview* is given of participation by 16- 

year olds m full-time education over time. 

^' ^^^.^^''^P^^^Q" ^" Full-time Day Eduo-ation by iS -Vear Olds 
1970^71 to 1982-83 fFrojectedl I ' ■ ■ ^ 

(Percent of the population) 



Year 


Male 


Female 


1970-71 (actual) 
1972-73 " 
1S7U-7S « 
1976-77 " 
1978-79 (prognosis) 
1980-81 ^ 
1982-83 


7S.8 
80.8 
89.7 
93.0 
95. 9 
98.5 


52.3% 

61.3 

70.0 

83. 

88. U 

92.7 

95.1 



Source: Working Group on Projection for Participants in PCE 
The Hague, March 1978. 



In the period from 1970 to 1977. the number of 16-year-olds no 
longer attending school on a full-time basis dropped drastically 
For boys, the reduction was from about 30 percent to 10 percent 
of the age group, and for girls, the reduction ^^ras from 50 percent 

projections indicate that this development will 
continue. If policy remains unchanged and the trend continues 
there will remain only an insignificant number of 16 -year-olds 'not 
attending school on a full-time basis in the 1980 »s. In 1982-83 
about U 600 nth-year boys will still belong to this group and 

:^rl2'?,^n°°-^'"^'-^^" ^""^'^ figures\ere abouf n^loo^boys 

and 32,100 girls. Utis development has many causes, ti^o of which 

?^L^Pn4^.'nrT ? P«°P^« discouraged 

from entering the labor market prematurely and/or with little <r no 
qualifications and (2) changes in the educational system, viz 
lengthening of the duration of many training programs. * 

n»i-<^^^f'?rt°^ young people who have to meet PCE requirements 
outside fall-time education is not a cross-section of the age crouo 
as a whole. In table 2, some characteristics of this group arTshown 
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Table 2. Characteristics of 11th Year Students Not Participating 
in Full-Tiine Education . 

(Percent of all 11th year students) 





Male 


Female 


Possession of secondary 






school certificate 










i.u.g?& 


EVT* 


30*9 


36.9 


No certificate 




S2.1 


Employment 






Employed 


78.5 


70.5 


Unemployed 


21.0 


29.5 


Father occupation 






>Io (working) father 


U0.2 


39.1 


On-/semi-skilled laborer 


26.1 


25.2 


Skilled laborer, loi^rer level 




employee, small trades people 


2ia 


27.8 


Other 


12.5 


7.9 



See appendix for explanation of abbreviations. 



Source: Working Young People *s Investigation, Institute of 
Applied Sociology, University of Nijmegen. (Data 
collected in the 1976-77 school year.) 



A majority of these young people do not have a secondary 
school certificate, They are dropouts. In roost of the- cases, 
those having a certificate received it at elementary vocational 
training schools, where students are trained for occupations at 
the level of manual laborer or lower- level employee. IX^enty per- 
cent of the boys and 30 percent of the girls are unemployed. 
Ihose who are employed perfozm mostly unskilled or semi-skilled 
Idboi'. About HO percent come from families in which the father 
is not working (unemployed or Incapacitated) or in which there 
is no father. About 25 percent of the fathers perform unskilled 
labor and 25 percent perform work at a level just above tiiat. 

Ihese data show that the grsfjup has a lopsided composition 
as regards training, employment, and social origin, thus, we 
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are confronted with high vulnerability: training is low-level, un- 
employment is high, and the social environment is poor. Obviously 
there are great difficulties for partial compulsory education. 

Types of education meeting PCE requirements 

As mentioned in the last section, the most common mea^ns of 
meeting PCE requirements is through full-time education, table 1 
even indicates that in the near future, there will remain hardly 
any young people meeting these requirements through special train- 
ing programs and courses. In 1976-77, the year of the data in this 
article, these educational facilities were still significant. 

Four types of PCE facilities of this type can be distinguished; 

1. Young Workers » General Education (WGE) . 

2 . In-service Vocational Training (IVT) , 

3. Designated educational institutes. 

Recognized courses organized by trade and industry. 

The first ti>?o types are the most important. In general, WGE 
offers no vocational training. The vocational preparation is of an 
exclusively general nature. In WGE, the desire is to offer students 
the opportunity to develop personally and socially. Work is done in 
groups, and not by traditional educational methods. Ihe staff 
functions as assistants rather than as teachers. For participants 
in WGE, there are no training prerequisites. 

In IVT, a direct relation is laid beticeen the content of the 
course and the pupils* vocation. Very often, there are study con- 
tracts with employers which stipulate that specific attention is 
paid to vocational training at work. Often there are training 
prerequisites for participants. In that case, they must have an 
elementary vocational training school certificate. 

Ihe third type of special program consists of a variety of 
possibilities. There are participatory education experiments and 
cooperative projects between WGE and IVT. There are also night 
schools for secondary general education (lower level) and secondary 
technical education (lol^rer level) . Ihe fourth category (recognized 
courses organized by trade and industry) consists primarily of in- 
service training for vocations in the nursing field. 

these four types of programs differ greatly. This is true not 
only of the nature of the training program, but also to the extent 
to which they are directed towards PCE students (see table 3) . 
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^' Number of Stu dents in Speoial Trainj-ng Programs by Age . 



Special 

training 

program 



Total enroll- 
inent, 1976 



llth-year students 
(Percent of program 
enrollment) 



iS-year-old students 
(Percent of program 
eorolljnent) 



Boys 



Girls 



Boys 



Girls 



Boys 



Girls 





10.327 


12,159 


70% 


85^^ 


10?^ 


S% 


IVT* 


55,158 


11.99H 


IS 


10 


SO 


60 


Designated/ 














recognized 


10,7; ) 


21,2it9 


Unknots'n 




85 


70 



* See appendix for explanation of abbreviations. 
Source: See table 1. 

NOTE.— See text for explanation of special training programs. ' 

^^''rir^.rS* S^""^* ^^^^^^ PCE Students. A reduction in the number 

of PCE students not attendir^ school on a full-time basis should W 
great repercussions for this type of educational institution! 

^ >'^^J^* ^'^^^^ attracts boys in particular, the percentage of students 
Ixkely to be meeting PCE requirements (Uth year studenS) if very SfS 
For the most part, IVT is an educational institution which is directed 
towards older youtt who are not subject to PCE and is, thereforerfar 
less vulnerable to reductions in their number. Ihis Ippliel to an even 
greater extent to designated or recognized courses. ^^^^^^ ^"'^^ 

« ^^rS are important developments at hand in the entire area of edu^ 
n»^w"^^ facilities for .working young people. Just mentioned^ere 
participatory education experiments, in x*hich attention is paid to both 
general social development and vocational training, and to a guided in- 
production to occupational practices. Ihese experiments have existed 
for many years. But recently the government has been promoting co- 
operation beti^een WGB and IVT at the regional level as well.^l^e 
latest development is the involvement of (day) schools in elementary 
vocational training and secondary vocational training flower level/ 
in this cooperative effort. * i.^^er o-eveij 
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Procedur es within the framework of PCE .«.?hf. most important 
regulations relate to three areas, viz, registration, exemptions, 
and compliance. 

^Ihe parents are responsible for registration. The student 
himself is required to attend school regularly. Under the Labour 
Act 0^1919, the employer is obliged to arrange for course at- 
tendar»(^^. Schools must report registrations and withdrawals to 
the municipality in which they are situated. If the child does 
not attei^d school in the municipality where he lives, this in- 
formatiom roust then be fort^arded to the latter. 

Exemptions from PCE are possible. Ihe ixto most important 
grounds are. a medical certificate of physical or mental incapacity 
and a decis%e objection by the parents to the ideology of the * 
school or scl^ols at a reasonable distance from their home. 

The mayot^ and aldermen of the municipality are charged with 
overseeing compliance with compulsory education. Compulsory edu- 
cation (CE) off^^cers are in charge of the actual operation. If 
the. parents have not registered a child to whom PCE applies, and 
no exemption hasXbeen granted, the CE officer contacts the parents. 
In cases of persistence, he issues a warrant tendered to the 
Public ft'osecutorX statutory fines are relatively low. Unlaw- 

ful absence of stui^ents of more than three days must be reported 
by the schoolmaster^ to the municipality. The CE officer must try 
to prevail upon the\ student, but he does not have disciplinary 
sanctions at his disposal as this is not considered consonant with 
an educational approach . In case of contravention of the labor 
prohibition, the CE officer must call in the labor insjiection . . 

The government gives a so-called PCE incentive premium to en.> 
ployers employing PCE students registered at educational institutions 
designated for PCE. Ihis measure is of a temporary nature and is in- 
tended to accommodate employers for whom PCE can be a serious incon- 
venience so long as they are unaccustomed to the situation. 



3. Ihe Operation of PCE 

In this sectiion, five different subjects are touch'fed upon, 
which together give an impression of the operation of .CE. these 
five subjects are administrative procedures, evasion of PCE dif- 
ferences betiveer. the several types of part-time educational Vac il- 
ities, opinions of PCE students themselves, and differences aroonc 
regions . 



Administrative procedures 

In 1976, an investigation of PCE was conducted by the Association 
of Dutch Municipalities (VNG) in which the procedural aspects were the 
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Half of the municipalities have difficulties tr«oi-rn«. 
meats with respect to registration and wlttdrawa! S KE^SdStT'^S^' 
most cases, the educational institutions are held resDoLlS;^S*«,^r 
by reporting Information too late to eitheri*" stSSn?"l^^i5?Li^i * 

f^^:?^*"-"^ the social services of the mSnicipIuSes^ iJe oi*! 
servants involved nearly always work in the deMrtuents of oonulatinn 
^ education of the municipality. Besides, in moS oSef a 
part-time assignment as well. '-"es, it is, a 

In about SO percent of the municipalities feSDeciallv tho 
ones) warrants are issued for contravention of rcl^^atioL l^e 
Judicial procedures are. hoi«ver. often unsatisfactory. Se orooe^^^ 
IS usuaUy too slow and takes too long, the fines are ioow"^ and in 
son* areas charges for PCE cases are systematioallv dlsmii^rt V,, f>, 

P-"?«=f or. Offenders are either no t^SsLdlrSf* or nol 
punished lu time, so that they are not. after all likelv tt'nJL - 

v^SrSfel^":"- 3udicia/a|fe„\1fC^nny*^L^ 



With respect to absenteeism among PCE students manv rp n^^fi™-. 
experience the lack of disciplinary sfnctlonTaran'oSIJaclf ttiv 
are sy,„pathetic to the educational approach, which p^raSs them^X 
elfeotiSe""""'" ' "°^k is also ?ess 



Evasion of PCE 



evasl" of^Kl^fa^? fH''^" *5"! «"/^"y co-Jplaints about 

zv.ViT^.t'„ oTthfe^r:i°Lp^?:a 

orjS?glpa"L*ln'lc"r -K^-S - ^of.^r.t 

ful3 ^^^f ^^"^ "^^t attending school on a 

full-time basis, but to whom PCE applies, are not j^ecristPtll^ I^-^i? 
at a PCE institution. Ihis group li com^le^e evader! does not 
therefore, meet PCE requirements at all. Further there L -hi 
phenomenon of partial evaders-absenteeism by tho^c^Jho are 
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iregistered at an educational institution. Ihis group, too, consists 
of one-fourth of the PCE eligibXes. IWo kinds of partial evasion can 
be distinguished: the student who attends school at some periods or 
never and the students %^ho attends only one day a week instead of t^^o. 
The former is especially prevalent among girls, and the latter among 
boys. 

In summary, it is clear that the problem of evasion is very great. 
Half of the group to which PCE applies either comply insufficiently 
to the requirements or do not comply at all. 



Differences between several types 
of part-time education 

Ihis section deals with the differences in the composition of the 
group of registered students in and IVT. Complete evaders are not 

included, nor are those meeting PCE requirements at designated educa- 
tional institutions or recognizes courses (cf. p. 

Of the registered PCE students, approximately 37 percent of the bo-s 
and 56 percent of the girls go to a WGE institute; ^2 percent of «ie ' 
boys and 32 percent of the girls to IVT schools; 16 percent of the boys 
and H percent of the girls go to a combination of the two (in particular 
a day-tame WGE institute and a day- time IVT school); and ^■ percent of * 
the boys and 8 percent of the girls attend one of the remaining desiz- 
nated or recogniEed training courses. A majority of PCE girls there- 
fore go to a WGE institute, whereas boys are registered as often at 
WGE institutes as at IVT schools or both. 

In tables U and 5, some essential data are r<^ ported showing in 
what ways the groups registered at WGE institutes and IVT schools 
differ. There are considerable differences between the tx^o types of 
schools in the educational*background of. the PCE students. Most 
noticeable is that a majority of students at IVT schools have a 
certificate, whereas this is not the case at WGE institutes. The 
social origins of participants in WGE are, on the average, on a 
lower level th?n those of IVT participants. Of the former, about 
75 percent belong to the tvfO loi^est categories, whereas this applies 
S^^r^ percent of the latter. Further, nearly 35 percent of 

WGE participants are unemployed, whereas about 15 percent of IVT 
pupils are out of work. 

Overall, the composition of the IVT group is more favorable 
Ihis is true for social class, level of previous schooling, and 
employment. It has already been noted that the group jiot meetina 
PCE requirements st a full-time educational institution has a 
lopsided compositioti: a relatively low level of previous schooling 
a relc.tively poor socioeconomic background, and a relatively hi^ 
instance of uneraplcsmient. It is clear that also within this group 
there are great dir.rerences , where^y YtVGE has to work with a group 
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Table i*. tducational Background of llth-»year PCE S tudents 
in WGE and m in 1976-77 > 

(Percent of all llth-year students) 



Educational background 



Already in part-time education 
No secondary education 
SGE,* no certificate 
SGE, certificate holders 
EVT,* no certificate 
EVT, certificate holders 
Other schools, no certificate 
Other schools, certificate 

holders 
No secondary education 



Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


lU.S^ 


9.95^ 


7.5% 


S,S% 


6.7 


2.S 


0.3 


0.1 


3.2 




3.7 


6.0 




8.3 


IJ.2 


11.0 


37.9 


38.0 


23,3 


25.9 


28.8 


3H.S 


57.7 


H7.9 


2,0 


0.5 


1.2 


O.U 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


l.tt 


l.t^ 


1.9 


0.1 



* See appendi^c for explanation of abbreviations. 

Source: Based on publication no. H of the working group on P^oiectl-^n 
of Participants in PCE. March 1978. 

Table 5. Father ^s Occupation and Employment of 11th- vear PCE 
Students in WGE and I"T in 1976-77 . ' " 

(Percent of all llth-year students) 



ERIC 




Father *s occupation 
No (working) father 
Un-/semi-skilled laborer 
Skilled laborer, lower 

level employee, small 

trades people 
Other 

Employment of student 
Yes 
No 



U8.196 
25.0 



19.7 
7,2 



63.0 
37.0 



Source: See table ^. 



US. 5?$ 
29.2 



22.8 
2.6 



62.9 
37.1 



27.8?^ 
3? .7 



26.0 
13.5 



83.3 
16.7 



36.6% 
17,3 



36.8 
9 ♦ 2 



83.1 
16.9 



8 
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whose composition is the roost problematic • Relatively speakings IVT 
is in a ir^^e favorable position ♦ 



Ihe opinions of PCE students themselves 

Here we shall touch upon the opinions of those registered at one 
of the educational institutions through which PCE requirements may be 
met* The opinions of the ccwnplete evaders are not reported; insofar as 
they apply ^ they are obviously even more negative* 

About 60 percent of the Hth-year students would not attend PCE 
if it were not compulsory, Hiey would have started working instead* 
About 65 percent of the llth-year students are against extending PCE 
to a day a week for 12th-year students (only 25 percent favor such an 
extension) ^ 

The opinions of WGE participants are less favorable than tJiose 
of IVT students. Furthermore^ it appears that WGE students are less 
satisfied with the value of the type of institution they attend than 
IVT students* The extent to which school attendance is experienced 
as being pleasurable ^ though^ does not differ between them* 

These brief statements shox^ that^ in general^ there is a negative 
attitude toi^ards PCE and the types of educational institutions at 
which PCE requirements can be met* This negative attitude is es- 
pecially prevalent among WGE ^.participants* 



Regional differences 

Up to noi^^ data have been reported that apply to the situation 
in the whole of the Netherlands. But there are great differences 
between various regions of the country • National data may, there- 
fore > not be applied automatically to regions. 

In this section^ we shall compare four strongly differing 
regions (selected from the 39 regions in which the country has 
been divided)* The four selected areas are: 

1. IWente (the east of tiie country). 

2. Tip of North-Holland (the northwestern part). 

3. Agglomeration Ihe Hague (situated in the west). 

U. South Ltnburg (the southernmost part of the country) . 

tthe following is a short characterization m very general terms of 
each of these regions. 



S7 



Ctrl* 



tip of 
Horch 



South 



tip of 
Horth 



SGC* 
EVT* 

Ho c«rctflcAt* 



4.n 

30.9 



ConhtiiAtloii 4 Ad ochor 
^f»toy4^4l 

iio ^worklnit) f*th«r 40. J 

l«l»or«r 2^^i 
SkMltfd Uhor^r^ 
lower 

tl«U4'» I^O|»lv tl^X 

Oilier 



$2a 



44.* 

20.2 



>0.5 
29«S 



3$a 



4i,2X 
5tA 



34.0 
23.1 



n*o 

2S.0 



30.i 
34. « 



23*0 



52. OX 
40.0 



10.0 
30.0 

12.0 

40.0 



90.0 
lO.O 



10.4 
20«4 



24«5 
34*2 



25.5% 
74.3 



23.4 
29»a 

21.3 

2S.S 



09.0 

i9a 



34a 

31.0 



23.0 



20.01 

72.0 



44.0 

22«0 

10«0 
10.0 



>2.0 
28.0 



43.3 
10.4 



i4a 

2.0 



* opprnatx for ox^liifiailofi of «^br*vl«tiOfi«« 
Sourc«: Svr t^bU 4» 



54,0X 

44.0 



40.0 
34.0 

12.0 

14 «0 



U.0 
24.0 



3«a 
34a 



22.3 

oa 



e9.4X 
30.6 



34.2 

ua 

14.2 
36a 



21.4 
20.3 



3ia 

29a 



33a 

4.3 



4iax 

50.0 



30.2 

32.4 

3.9 
23.3 



05.3 
14a 



32.4 
17.4 



3oa 

tt.O 



Sovth 
ti«burf 



32. 3X 
02a 



42a 
14.6 

0.3 

14.4 



42.9 

52a 



53a 
21.3 



loa 

0.4 



S3 

O 
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- , ?Wente has an approximately average age composition, the 
unemployment rate deviates little froS the average a95|^ 
there is proportionately much, work in industry and little 
in ot^er services and in banking, there are slightly fewer 

^r""^^! elementary vocational school 

^iHAH'i^ ^"f average number of opportunities for 
attending secondary school, 

* g;^ of North^Holland has an extremely younz. oooulation 
there is little unemplojment. there is relatSflflitlle ' 
work in Indus try » an average amount of work in banking 
and relatively a great deal in other services, ex^remllv 

aifeS^^emefr^^^^^ EVT (th^^ighest in the^NeS^L) 
and extremely little partip^ipation in secondary general 
education (SGE), and an ai;^'Srage number of opportSiSes 
for secondary educatiprrf 'jppox'T:uniries 

*' AgglomerationXih^ Hap^ue has a greatly aging oooulation 
an average unejpployment Jate, relatively lifuf Sork in ' 
industry but a great deal in banking and oJher services 
lvTr^!^;f ^n'^'^^i^ ^'f participation in SGE (and lit?!e'in 
f^S:^ r 3n extremely large number of opportunities to 
N^L^rla^LT"' ' (-1-tively the largest in the 

' an^extr^^yv^ ^^K ^ ^^^f ^^^^^ ^^an average populatiun, 
in S^^^^.v tinemplo^ment rate (almost the highest in 
in the Ne«ierlands) , proportionately much work i a industry 
an average amount in banking and very little in other ^' 
^S^^f^^'f^H f °P^^^i*=^"3t!ly «»any SGE students (and few in 
EVT), and few opportunities for secondary education. 

These short descriptions make clear that through the selection of 
these four areas, we hav conducted the research in regions ^ha? 
differ strongly as to demographic and socioeconomic chf racier is tics 
and as to educational facilities and participation! ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A number of characteristics of 16-year olds notr in ftm 
education are reported for each of these rLions in i-^^rf ^ f^^ 
the notable points are the following: ^ ^ ^' 

" S!^ percentage of certificate holders is much lower in 
Ihe Hague and South Llruburg than in the other regions? 

- Participation in WGE is highest in South Limbur<?. 
con,plete evasion is most frequent in the Tip of 
Nor«i.Holland, and. in general, least frequent in 
South Limbu**g. 

- Ihe unemployment rate is highest in South Liirf)ur2 
particularly among girls, and lowest in -he Tin of 
North-Holland and I!ie Hague. ^ 

S3 
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- In South Limburg* more than half of the PCE students 
come from families in whic^^ the father is not working 
(unemployed or disabled) or in which there is no father. 

- The percentage of PCE students is the lowest in the 
Tip of North-Holland for both boys and girls. 

In the ot^er three regions, the percentage for boys 
is approximately the same; for girls » Ihe Hague and 
South Liiriburg have the lowest percentages. 

In the different regions, PCE takes on a widely differing char- 
acter. This applies to the size of the target group, as well as to 
evasion of PCE, and to the type of part-time institutions at which 
PCE requirements are met. This also applies to the more general 
characteristics, such as percentage of certificate holders, employ- 
ment, and social origin. In the main, the three last-mentioned 
characteristics run parallel to overall regional characteristics, 
in particular the unemployment figures. 

The data in this table show quite clearly that a discussion 
of the operation of PCE limited to national data obscures regional 
differences. Obviously, the choice of the level of aggregation of 
data depends on specific questions, but as soon as we wish to get 
an accurate picture of the way in which PCE functions in practice, 
it is necessary to look st the regional level. 



H- Conclusions 

In noting the conclusions to be drawn from the above data, we 
consider not only the data themselves, but also the aim of this study. 
The purpose of the project, of which this study forms part, was not 
only to examine several measures pertinent to the transition problem 
(transition from school to work) , but also to infer from these data 
the effectiveness of the policy from which these measures have been 
derived. 

As to the latter, a statement about the objective of the measures 
from the point of vim^ of the responsible authorities (the goverranent, 
parliament, etc.) would be indispensable. Some of the considerations* 
with respect to the possible goals of partial compulsory education 
were mentioned' in Section 2. Examining these ^r^iments (and the 
identity of the participants in the debate that arose over PCE) 
in or>uer to arrive at a conclusion in favor of or opposed to specific 
alternatives would lead us away from the point. Iraplied here is the 
fact that no clear and obvious policy aim exists. A close examination 
of the legislation, government measures, discussions in parliament, 
and other information would be needed in order to obtain a consensus 
opinion with respect to compulsory education— if it exists at all. 
Miat can be said with a minimum risk of unorthodoxy has been sum- 
marized In Section 2. 
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^'^^ ^ comparison between the aim of policy measures 
Sf f^!-^"* ^5?'^''"^^ ^•'^ impossible?. It seems realistic to Inswer in 
the aftirsnatxve. Strictly speaking, it is impossible. 

Hw^ever, from the above data a number of sujzsestions can be 
made as to the intended and unintended but real flnseqS^oes of a 
policy jne.isure, once it has been taken. For example, t^at about 
^^f/^tention «to offer preparation, guidance, and support ?o 
these young people m their new roles as employees" versus the 
percentages of young people compelled to use PCE institutions as ' 

ItlnLf.r'Sl^ r^^^^ attached to PCE in view of their future 
chances in the labor market? -Preparation, guidance, and support" 
inLrn^£^^f^ signxficance in this context, ihese w^rds could be 
ihl lf- lif^^^^^ cynically. Is this equivalent to saying that 
the PCc measures have proved to be ineffective? Or that, in other 

tTr^%"^^^'^^ ^^^^ ""^^^"^'^ ^^^'^ those origiaaSy Jn! 

ll^^l /tt^^ ""^^^ ^^^^^ P^^^^y undeniable. It could move the 
lll^ Lf' PfP^r/? conclude that the effectiveness of govern! 

ment policy in itself is an ambivalent concept, yet to be elSted. 

Another conclusion, somewhat less theoretical in its nature but 
just as pertinent, should be that apart from the ambivalence of the 

?herc:«tp^^"'^T"'/'iJ"^* policy (Snsolar al 

they can be considered effects, since other factors-some of them 

uncontrollable--. influence the ultimate results) are ambivalent or 
at least pointing in different directions. ""oivaxenr, or 

. Anyone willing to investigate the effectiveness ol government 
policies on a given item (e.g., PCE) would certainly havl ^o^b- 
stitute for reality, complex as it is, a given set of a^s as a 
....^4 hypothesis about the direction of policy.^ Secondly? he wou?d have 

to single out from the reality of given consequence! or contingent 
ttJtll set of phena^ena which could be compared with 

the set of aims hypothesized above. 

tP^S ^^^^ should be disappointed with the net 

f^rih/^ l^T It may be considered a "pilot study" 

some uoetuX remarks about a policy in evolution: a policy which 
as tar v;e are concerned, is unique in its kind as a government 

i^i^*''''?".? ^^^^"S transition from schooHo i^rk 

for some oi: the least advantaged members of our society. 
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Appendix 



List of abbreviations 
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SG£ 



SGE lower level 



SGE higher level 



Students in PCE 

WGE 

EVT 

IVT 



Secondary General Ecucation 

(AVO - algemeen vortnend onderwijs) 

Secondary General Education 
lower level 

(^SAVO - middelbaar algemeen 
voortgezet onderwi:5s) 

Secondary General Education 
higher level 

(HAVO - hoger algemeen voortgezet 
onderwiis en WO - voorbereidend 
wetenschappelijk onderwijs) 

Students in Partial Compulsory 
Education 

(partieel leerpliohtigen) 

Young Workers' General. Education 

(WO - Vormingswerk Werkende Jongeren) 

Elementary Vocational Training 
(LBO - Lager Beroepsonderwijs) 

In-service Vccational Training 
(Beroepsbegelfcidend Ondert^ijs) 



VOCATIONAL PREPARATION AS A LINK BETlv^EEN SCHOOi^ING AND tTORK LIFE 

FRANK BRAUN 



Introduction 



At first viQ\t^ the transition from school to xtork appears to be 
primarily a technical problem. The occupational system sets certain 
requirements for entrance. Ttie school system provides school leavers 
with the skills, attitudes, and knowledge that are required for en~ 

tranc<„.to_J:he lob market. If certain sroups._of...yowg-^©*6ons do -not 

get these skills, they will face difficulties in their efforts to 
enter vocational training or employment. Remedial courses may then 
bridge the gap betx^een the inadequate preparation of school leavers 
and the requirements of the occupational system. Through assessment 
the extent to which such courses are successful might be determined/ 
This assumes, of course, that positions for vocational training and 
employment are available. 

With the rise of youth uneraplo^TOent and a growing shortage of 
positions for vocational training, this assumption becomes inappropriate 
Unemployment enables employers to raise entrance requirements in order 
to reduce training costs. Then expansion of remedial courses for new 
groups of young persons who do not meet these new requirements follo^^s. 
But expansion takes place at a time when p major barrier to successful' 
transition is job scarcity— and there is preparation for jobs that do 
not exist. By necessity, the actual functions served by remedial bridsre 
courses will undergo shifts and the?^ objectives will change. 

It is this development that has become characteristic of vocational 
preparation through off- the- job skill training as a link-betx^een school- 
ing and work life. It is under rhese circumstances that in addition to 
training purposes, these courses have taken on a variety of papidly 
changing political functions. It is rapid change under circumstances 
of what can be described as a social crisis that makes difficult the 
identification of the real objectives of these courses and the assess- 
ment of their outcomes. 

For better understanding of vocational preparation, its status, its 
objectives, and its outcomes, it is therefore necessary to sketch its 
development. A discussion of the technical aspects of the assessment 

9i 



of a program that neglects the context of its objectives will not be 
able to produce useful results. 



1» Definition Of Uie Problem 

After four or six years of comprehensive schooling in the elementary 
schools (at the age of either eleven or thirteen years), school children 
in the Federal Republic of Germany are, through various means of selection, 
channeled into three different branches of secondary schools that differ 
in duration, curricula, and quality of certificates that may be obtained:^ 

- Secondary education in the Hauptschule (the *^main" school) 
results in a total of nine years of schooling which is tiie 
duration of con^»ulsory full-time schooling.^ the Hauptschul 
curriculum gives preparation primarily for vocational train- 
ing in the crafts, industry, and clerical jobs. The Hauptschul 
certificate has over the last few years become the minimum 
requirement for access to such training. In 1974, approxi- 
mately **3^ii)0e\ -w -5^-prercentV"Of all' schOQl"~leaver^^^ from 
the Hauptschule. Approximately 370,009 of them had obtained 
the Hauptschul certificate. 3 

- The Realsohule (the middle school) is completed after a total 
of ten years of schooling. Ihe quality of schooling in the 
Kealschule is $^enerally superior to that of the Hauptschule, 
and its certificate provides access to better quality voca- 
tional training opportunities. In 197i^, approximately 
200,000, or nearly 25 percent, of all school leavers held 
this certificate. 

- In the hierarchy of secondary schools, the Gymnasium constitutes 
the highest level of general education. After a total of 13 
years of schooling in a primarily college preparatory curriculum, 
graduates^ of the Gymnasium have a near- exclusive access to hi^er 
education. In 1974, 115,000, or 15 percent, of all school 
leavers graduated from this type of seco.'»dary school. 

About 5 percent of all school leavers have completed compulsory edu- 
cation in none of the regular secondary schools, but rather in schools 



1. In the Federal Republic of Germany, Lander (state) governments are 
responsible for the schools. While there are attempts to maintain 
comparable structures between the Lander school, systems, there is 
a large degree of variation. Cf . Bericht Per 3undesregierung . pp. 
25-34. — 

2. In several Lander, a voluntary tenth year is added* 

3. For data on school leavers in 197U, cf. Berufsberatung . 1974-75, p. 9. 
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of special education or Sonderschulen . Among them, graduates of the 
Sonderschule f\ir Lernbehinderte (special school foi. pupils with learn- 
ing difficulties) constitute by far the largest group. / 

After completing— or dropping out of— their respective secondary 
or special education school, the majority of school leavers front 
Hauptschule, Realschule, and Sonderschule move on tc vocational educa- 
tion, either in a full-time vocational school (about one- fifth) or in 
what is referred to as the "dual system" of vocational training. In 
the dual system, school leavers are still subject to part-time com- 
pulsory schooling in a vocational school one or two days a week while 
about 60 to 80 percent of their vocational training takes place in an 
apprenticeship in a private or public enterprise. Ihus, for these 
groups of school leavers, the apprenticeship in the dual system is the 
most important means of transition from secondary school to work. Only 
after completing the apprenticeship (taking on the average ti*o or three 
years) and after passing the respective examination have they achieved 
what is considered the minimum of vocational preparation and of socially 
accepted occupational status. Only then do they have a irinlnum of job - 
security. 

For a number of reasons, not all school leavers from Hauptschule, 
Realschule, or Sonderschule enter either full-time vocational schools 
or apprenticeships. About 20 percent of them take up unskilled work 
without previous vocational training, though they are still subject 
to part-time compulsory vocational schooling, on the average one day 
a week. From the mid-1950 »s to the early 1970 's when the overall sup- 
ply of apprenticeships by far eicceeded the number of school leavers, 
the primary causes for the failure to enter an apprenticeship were 
readily identified as lack of ability, deficiencies in previous train- 
ing, and lack of educational and occupational motiva tion.** 

From the 1960's on, the improvement of vocational training for 
young unskilled workers and ultimately their integration into the "dual 
system" has been declared one of the most urgent objectives of reform 
in vocational education. In accordance with the heterogeneous makeup 
of young unskilled persons, a variety of strategics were Suggested 
discussed, and in some instances implemented on a small scale. n Within 



t 

ii. A careful analysis of statistics shows that among young unskilled 
persons, there is a severe overrepresentation of girls, who con- 
stitute two-thirds of the group, and that there are extreme re- 
gional disproportions, this has only recently been interpreted 
as indicative that, in addition to characteristics of mentoers of 
the target group, a regionally insufficient supply of apprentice- 
ships and an insufficient quality of apprenticeships— particularly 
for girls— may account for a large part of the occupational careers 
of young unskilled workers. Cf. Bednarz, pp. 38-H6. 
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this variety, two pervading types of measures can be identified: 

- Measures aimed at creating new courses of vocational 
training below the cu^rrent level of vocational educa* 
tion» thus meeting the asstanedly lower abilities of 
the target group • 

- Compensatory measures aimed at bringing members of the 
target group up to the level of current requirements 
for entering vocational training* 

From 1969 on, tiie Federal Bureau of Labor has initiated and expanded 
courses of six months to one year duration for school leavers without an 
apprenticeship* The courses are aimed at bridging the gap betv/een school 
iLXid work^ The number of participants in these courses has increased from * 
approximately 8^000 in 1971-72 to almost t*0,000 in 1975-76. ^ During the 
same period the school systems of the Lander began to establish and ex- 
pand one year*s courses for the same target group. They had 265 par- 
ticipants in 1971-72 and about 18^000 participants in 1976,6 Despite 
these efforts ^ the xv .riber of school leavers entering work without previous 
vocational trainings after declining for several decades , is rising rapidly* 
^'Jhat are the reasoas? 

In the dual system of vocational training, the supply of openings 
for apprentices is sub:3ect to the economic considerations of each enter- 
prise* As a consequence of the introduction of increasingly sophisticated 
technology, apprenticeship training through learning by doing on the job 
has steadily been replaced by formalized training in special training 
shops • While the cost of training has thus been increased, opportunities 
to profitably employ apprentices were reduced by technological develop- 
ments as well as protective laws and regulations* In addition, by setting 
minimum standards for the training and employment of apprentices ^ the In- 
dustrial Itaining Act (Berufsbildungsgesetz) of 1969 has supported the 
trend towards rising costs in industrial training and led to the elimina- 
tion of training in enterprises t^at did not meet these standards « 
Hius, between 1970 and 1976, the number of new openii^ for apprentices 
annually registered with the Federal Bureau of Labor declined from 
650,000 to 300,000* ^Vhile in 1970 about 250,000 openings remained 



S* Cf* Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen ? Ergebnisse Im Berichts jahr , 
1975-75, p* 378. During a previous period of large scale youth 
unen^jloyment (19^9-50) , similar courses were established to facil- 
itate the transition to work of post-war school leavers. A small 
number of such courses has existed ever since • Ihe interesting 
fact is that with the Labor Promotion Act of 1969, the reexpansion 
of these courses began at a time when youth unemployment was rel- 
atively low. 

6# Cf. Klassen Und Scholer Im Berufsgrundbildungs jahr . 
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vacant » in 1976 only 18,000 were left. At the same tirae» there were 
50,000 applicants who could not find apprenticeships.^ 

It is striking that neither Federal nor Lander administrations are 
able to accurately quantify the size of the deficit cf places in any de- 
tail. The figures that are annually published by the Federal Bureau of 
Labor cover only a portion of tJie supply and demand for apprenticeshi'js. 
It is known that there are considerable variations in the ^'nvolvement 
of the Bureau as intermediator by enterprises (size of the enterprises, 
branch, region) and characteristics of school leavers (type of secondary 
school, region) . The only estimates on the overall deficit and its dis- 
tribution indicate that:^ 

- the deficit varies considerably between regions. Thus, even 
if in overall figures the supply exceeded the demand by 12. S 
percent— a criterion set by the federal government^— in many 
regions, school leavers v^ould still be unable to enter vo- 
cational training. 

- the shortage of apprenticeships has led to a chain of displace- 
ments among applicants with different sjuality school certifi- 
cates. Graduates of the Realschule displace those x-fho hold 
Hauptschul certificates. For those Mho leave secondary and 
special education schools without the Hauptschul certificate, 
the chances of entering vocational education are nil. 

- the shortage is more severe for girls, for whom opportunities 
for vocational training have always been inferior. 

- for school leavers of other than German nationality, e.g., for 
the children of migrant workers, access to vocational training 
is almost impossible, even if they hold Hauptschul certificates. 

- access to vocational training is particularly difficult for 
those groups of school leavers among whom young persons of 
working class origin are overrepresented. Ihe shortage thus 



7. Cf. Berufsberatung , 1972-73, p. 37, and Berufsberatung , 1975-76, 
pp. 29, 31, and 71. 

8. An amendment to the 1959 Industrial Training Act, the Ausbildung- 
splatzforderungsgesetz of 1975, contains the provision that data 
on the system of vocational education be assembled and published 
by the Bundesinstitut fur Berufsbildung. As previously, tiie com- 
pilation of statistics was left to a large variety of institutions; 
this proves to be a difficult task which is still in progress. 

9. Cf. Das Ausbildungsplatzforderungsgesetz , § 2. 
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strengthens the existing class bias of the educational 
system* 



From 197M- on, the shortage of training opportunities has been 
accompanied by a sharp rise in youth unemployment. In less than a 
year» the total number of unemployed persons registered with the 
Federal Bureau of Labor had risen from approx^ately 200,000 to 
1,000,000, ^sTiile in previous recessions, particularly 1967-58, 
young persons were hardly affected, they t^^ere now clearly over- 
represented. According to the Bureau^s statistics, unemployment 
in the age group 15 to 20 since 197S has been at a level of about 
100,000.10 In the age IS to 18 bracket, this figure represents 
unskilled workers exclusively, as apprentices hold contracts for 
the complste duration of their training. Improved job protection 
for older workers, lack of work experience by the young, and a 
number of special protective laws — compulsory part-time schooling, 
limited working hours, prohihirion of employment on round-the-clock 
shifts and on dangerous jobs^ — have made the employment of young 
workers less profitable to employers. H For a school leaver enter- 
ing working life without previous vocational training, the chances 
of reaching the age of 18 without at least one short phase of un- 
employment is nil. 

Under these circumstances, the situation of school leavers is 
a difficult one ind^ied. Motivation for entering vocational training 
appears to be at an all time high, but chances of entering quality 
vocational training are continuously being diminished as a conse- 
quence of the shortage of places. With a demographic wave bringing 
about an annual rise in the number of school leavers from Hauptschule 
and Realschule until 1980, a speedy improvement of conditions cannot 
be anticipated. School leavers have shown a great deal of flexibility. 
They have lowered their educational and occupational aspirations and 
accepted apprenticeships that are clearly below their ability. But 
there are still those for whom flexibility will procure neither job 
nor apprenticeship because they cannot compete. 



2. Objectives 

It is in the context of these developments that the establishment 
and expansion of bridging courses "Tor school leavers have to be described. 
In the course of these developments, the construction of such courses 
has been modified, objectives have been transformed, and new target 
groups had to be taken care of. 



10. There are estimates that the actual number of unemployed youth is 
somewhere bett^een 200,000 and 300,000. Cf . Braun/t^feidacher . p. 7. 

11. Obviously, these are not the sole causes for unemploynent but 
suggest some reasons for the overrepresentation of young workers 
among the total number of unemployed. 
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yhQTi in 1968-69 the Federal Bureau of Labor began to extend its 
coitTOitment to vocational preparation, two types of courses, differing 
both in objectives and target groups » were established: 

Courses of vocational preparation Type F were established for those 
school leavers who were "physically and/or mentally lacking the maturity 
to enter vocational education and who through participation in the course 
could be expected to gain this maturity. "12 Operationally defined, the 
participants were to be school leavers from the Senders chule for 
pupils with learning difficulties and comparable school leavers from the 
Hauptschule who require the special help of the Type F course because 
of learning difficulties that do not lie in disabilities of merely 
temporary character. "13 Through vocational training in up to five dif- 
ferent vocational areas, the participant is supposed to acquire basic 
technical skills. At the same time, his knowledge of these areas x*ill 
enable him to rationally choose the vocation in which he will enter an 
apprenticeship, in addition, a number of eictrafunctional skills and 
attitudes are to be acquired: responsibility, care, punctuality, con- 
sistency, ability to bear stress, cleanliness, orderliness, etc. 

Courses of vocational preparation T\»pe V "are intended for school 
leavers who presumably will not be able- to meet the requirements of vo- 
cational training and who are still lacking the maturity for the transi- 
tion to work in the labor market or in a sheltered employment center. 

"14 

Elsewhere they are characterized as ^Tiandicapped" or as "poor students 
in Hauptschule and Sonderschul^ for pupils with learning difficulties... 
who presumably will not be able to meet the objectives of the Type F 
course. "IS 

Ihe selection of participants for Type V courses (as for Type F 
courses) is done by the vocational guidance departments (Berufsberatung) 
of the local branches of the Federal Bureau of Labor. This task involves 
a grave responsibility as selection for the Type V course implies se- 
lection for a career of unskilled labor and substandard occupational 
ant» social status. It is the objective of the course to prepare "par- 
ticipants to acquire the ability to fulfill simple tasks and jobs," 
and to provide "job orientation, "^^^ 



12. Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen Als Hilfe . p. 198^. All quotes were 
translated by the author. 

13. Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen, Ergebnisse Im Berichts jahr . 1975-76 
p. 369. * 

1**- Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen Als Hilfe , p. 128H. 

IS. Rahmenvorstellungen 2ur Durchfohrung Von Forderungslehrgangen . p. 3. 



16. 



Ibid ..^i)p. 1. 3. 
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With the rise of youth unemployment in 197M., the Federal Bureau of 
Labor established three additional types of courses of vocational prep- 
aration: Type Gl is meant for "school leavers who aspire to vocational 
troininc but cannot enter training because of the shortage of apprentice- 
ships. "17 It is the objective of the course to provide basic technical 
training while bridging the period until an apprenticeship is found. 

Type G2 is meant for school leavers «ho aspire to vocational train- 
ing but "whose applications for apprenticeship are futile because of 
poor school achievement. "18 This definition designates' a group of 
school leavers who, until the early 1970*s, had entered (and frequently 
successfully completed) vocational training and who» in the competition 
for scarce apprenticeships, are now being displaced by applicants hold- 
ing better quality certificates. They are still registered with the 
vocational guidance departments as applicants for apprenticeships (and 
not for unskilled jobs) . It is through the course that the lowering of 
educational and occupational aspirations is to be effected. Hie course 
is /'aimed at work requirements that the participant will meet as (un- 
skilled) worker'* (not as an apprentice) ; "in the coarse the participants 
are to acquire basic sk'lls for those jobs that provide work and on the 
job training opportunities in the respective local labor market. "^^ 

Type G3 bears the least specific target group definition. It is 
designed for "unemployed youth for whom - for various reasons - voca- 
tional training is out of the question. "19 The content of the course 
is aimed at providing the participants with basic vocational skills, 
appropriate work habits, knowledge of safety regulations, and similar 
habits and attitudes required for immediate unskilled employment with- 
out additional training. 2" 

The Federal Bureau of Labor has stated as its policy for all its 
courses of vocational preparation that it considers the establishroent 
of such courses not so much its own task but rather the task of the 
school system. "Its (the Bureau's) commitment to the initiation of 
these courses and the financial support to participants will therefore 
be terminated, when the system of general education is able to fulfill 
the task of offering the specific learning arrang(anents that are needed 
to provide all youth — including those with learning difficulties and 
disabilities in accordance with their respective capability— with the 
skills and attitudes required for vocational training or -unskilled work. "21 



17. 


Rahmenvorstellungen Zur Durchfohruns Von Grundausbilduns:slehr2ansen» 




p. 223. 


18. 


Ibid. 


19. 


Ibid., p. 22U. 


20. 


Ibid. 


21. 


Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen, Ersebnisse Im Berichtsiahr. 1975-75. 




p. 359. 
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In 3 niffnber of school systems of the Lander, one year courses for 
full-time schooling of school leavers without an apprenticeship existed 
as early as in the 1950 *s. These courses generally had the status of 
experiments . Only with the increased shortage of apprenticeships and 
the rise in youth unemployment have these courses been expanded to the 
degree where they are now both complementing and replacing courses 
initiated by the Federal Bureau of Labor. Hie responsibility for the 
establishment and the design of these courses rests with the depart- 
ments of education of the Lander. As a consequence, principles of 
construction, target groups, and objectives vary to a certain degree 
among the various Lander. To .cover ttie whole scale of possible varia- 
tions, courses of vocational preparation of the school systems of three 
Lander (Bayern, Nordrhein-Kestfalen, and Fheinland-Pfalz) will be briefly 
described. 

As a measure of reform of vocational education, all Lander have 
established experimental courses of basic vocational training (Berufs- 
grandbildung) . These one-year courses cover the basic content not of 
a single vocation, but of a related group of vocations (Berufsfeld) 
thus providing a broader basis for further vocational training and pre- 
venting premature specialization. According to an agreement of the de-^ 
partments of culture of the Lander, graduates of these courses receive 
full credit t>?hen entering an apprenticaship . In the long run, participa- 
tion in these basic education courses is to replace the first year of 
training in the "dual system" of vocational training. ' 

In addition to the 11 vocational areas of basic education that are 
covered by the agreement among the Lander, Bayern was the first of the 
Lander to es^ablish a special course of basic vocational training for 
those school leavers "who either do not aspire to vocational training 
in the 'dual system* or who do not want to accept any of the available 
openings for apprentices. "22 course is "to provide basic vocational 

training for future unskilled workers, that is: persons who do not as- 
pire to an apprenticeship. "23 The participants are to acquire basic 
skills that are required on the local labor market for unskilled workers. 
Upon the con^letion of the courses, they receive a report card indicating 
these skills. 2H £ven if they then do enter an apprenticeship, thev do 
not get credit for the course. 25 ^ ""^ 



22 . Bayerisches Staatsministerium For Unterricht Und Kultu s Bekannt- 
machung, p. 2. " * 

23. Ibid . 

2**. Bayerisches Staatsministerium For Unterrioht Und Kultus . Anderunj; 
der Bekanntmachung, pp. 135-135. " 

25. Bayerisches Staatsministerium For Unterricht Und Kultus . 
Schulversuche, pp. 1688-1689. ' — — — » 
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Ihe Department of Education of Rheinland-Pfalz has designed three 
different types of courses of basic vocational training for school 
leavers ivho do n^t obtain apprenticeships, ihe differentiation is 
among different target groups: 

- School leavers with or without certificate who are of 
"normal intelligence . " 

- School leavers with learning difficulties with an IQ 
of 80 and above (±5) . 

- School leavers with learning handicaps with an 10 betr^jeen 
60 and 80.25 

In addition to criteria, such as school certificate and measure of in- 
telligence, a variety of tests are experiirsented with to ijnprove selection 
for the different courses. In spite of these efforts, both the schedules 
for the courses and the intended outcomes are similar. In all thr'^-s types 
of courses, there are 20 hours of vocational theory and practice, ^" 
hours of natural sciences, and 10 hours of general education. 27 j^i three 
intend to lead participants to either vocational training in the "dual* 
system" or to the ability to take up work in the labor market for the un- 
skilled. And in none of the courses do the participants receive credit 
for the course when starting an apprenticeship. 

In April 197U, before the dramatic rise of youth unemployment, the 
Department of Education of Nordrhein-Westfalen published guidelines for 
the establishment of a course of vocational preparation (Berufsvorbereitung- 
sjahr) in the vocational schools of the Land. Ihis course was intended 
for those school leavers who had not chosen a specific vocation or branch 
cf basic vocational training or who would not benefit from participation 
in a basic vocational training course *28 jt was clearlv the ob:iective of 
the course to enhance the participant's ability to rationally choose an 
appropriate -.-ocation for training after completion of the course and at 
the same time limit learning deficiencies through compensatory education. 

In March 1976, when Nordrhein-Westfalen had more than its share of 
youth unemployment and a nunijcr of programs for its reduction had failed 
these guidelines were modified: Now, participation in the course of vo-* 
cational preparation became obligatory for all those school leavers who 
did not attend a school of full-time vocational training or did not hold 
a regular job or an apprenticeship. In the course schedule, thos» con- 
tents relating to the acquisition of basic technical skills were slightly 



26. Per Kultusminister Pes Landes Rhe inland- Pfalz . Schulische Mabnahmen, S. 

27. Per Kultusminister Des Landes Rhe inland- Pfalz . Grundsatze, pp. 2^0-2Ul. 

28. Per Kultusminister Pes Landes Nordrhsin-tfestfalen . Richtlinien zum 
Beruf sgrundschul jahr , pp. 12S f. 
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strengthened, the share of general education x^ras reduced, and the 
course s previous objective— preparing for vocational trainina-- 
was now extended to preparation for unskilled jobs. In addition 
participation in the course involved the completion of the three' 
years' par t- time coc^ulsory vocational schooling for those par- 

eir vocational trainine:* thus 
increasing their placement opportunities as unskilled workers 29 
But in Jul v 1977, a new revision of the guidelines cancelled this 
provision.30 ^t this time, the possibilities of obtaining the 
Hauptschul certificate were strengthened, thus improving the par- 
ticipants' conpetitive status in the market for apprenticeships. 

In spite of the differences betei/een the various one-vear 
bridging courses for school leavers, a number of general conclus- 
InTJ^ Z^"*^^ growing shortage of apprenticeships 

and with the rise of youth unemployment^ the target groups and the 
ob^ecti/es of courses of vocational preparation have be^n modified 
and extended. Initially, they were designed for school leavers 
with learning difficulties. It was the objective of the courses to 
Xead these school leavers through compensatory measures up to the 
leveu. x^here they would be able to take up an apprenticeship. With 
the introduction of Type G courses by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
and the revision of guidelines by the Lander departments of educa- 
tion, courses of vocational preparation were increasingly offered 
to school leavers who by definition were not lacking the ability to 
enter an apprenticeship, but who were either unable to compete for 
the insufficient number of apprenticeships available or t^ho were un- 
willing to accept the (low quality) apprenticeships that were open 
to them, tv'hile the quality of participants in the courses was thus 
raised, the objectives of the courses were lowered. Ihe objective 
of preparation for an apprenticeship was either replaced by or ex- 
tended to training for positions in the market for unskilled labor. 

3. Provisions Of The Measures 

In establishing courses of vocational preparation, the function 
of the Federal Bureau of Labor and its Lander and local offices is 
limited to: 

- suggesting the organization of the course to other institutions 

- selecting participants 



29. Der Kultusminister Pes Lan des Nordrhein-Westfalen . I'rogramm zecen 

die Jugendarbeitslosigkeit, p. 19i. ^ 

30 • Der Kultusminister Pes Landes Nordrhein-lfestfalen , Duvchfuhrung 
<ies Berufsvorbereitungsjahres, p. 3. 
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- giving the framework for duration* content, and objectives 
of "die course 

- paying the course fees of participants 

- paying an allowance to participants 

- paying room and board of participants in case of boarding 
school- type arrangements 

- paying subsidies to non-profit organizations for the equip- 
ment of Gaining shops. 

All other matters, such as the development of curricula, the hiring and 
firing of personnel, and the selection of appropriate teaching methods, 
are left to the institutions that have contracted for the course. 

The degree of continuity of the cooperation beti^reen the Federal 
Bureau of Labor and the institutions that organize the course may vary 
considerably. On the one hand, there are contracts covering periods up 
to a duration of five years that enable the organizers of the course to 
plan ahead, develop teaching material, hire qualified personnel, and 
gain a sufficient amount of experience for an improvement of the course 
over the years. On the other hand, in many instances potential organi- 
zers of courses are invited to submit bids for courses on a short- term 
basis. Here, personnel are hired for the duration of a course only. 
Adequate preparation of teaching material and lesson plans, in-service 
training, and long-term profess ionalization of personnel are impossible, 

Ihe annual reports on the courses by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
differentiate beti^een different types of institutions that organize 
courses: 

- Lander and Coiranunity administrations. 

- Business enterprises or organizations of businesses* 

- Welfare and social work organizations. 

Participation of business organizations and enterprises, is particularly 
high in Type G coprses where they hold a share of 50 percent .31 For 
them, offering Type G courses appears profitable for several reasons: 
The enterprise can use otherwise vacant training facilities and employ 
its training personnel while the Federal Bureau of Labor bears the 
costs. As course content is only vaguely defined by the Bureau, the 
enterprise may develop courses of skill training that meet its very 
specific requirements. There is no obligatic.i to hire any of the 
course participants, but it is up to management to select those youth 



31* Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen^ Ergebnisse lin Ber ichtsiahr. 
> 1975-76, p. 373. 
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vihose ability, skills » attitudes, and discipline best meet the enter- 
prisers needs and expectations. On the other hand, participants* in- 
terests may be well served because personnel in these enterprises arc 
generally experienced in vocational training, proper equipment is 
available, and there is the prospect of further training or employment 
within the enterprise to enhance the participants* motivation (though 
for a large share of participants, this expectation t*ill be frustrated) 

Welfare and social work organizations hold a particularly large 
share of Type F and Type V courses, as tJiese organizations claim au- 
thority for the education of underprivileged and handicapped youth. 
The non-profit status of these organizations accords them the free- 
dom to design the course in accordance t^ith the needs of participants. 
But long-term planning is hampered by the short-term financing offered 
by the Bureau of Labor. Since competitive costs and high rates of 
placement of graduates into jobs or apprenticeships are criteria for 
continued financing by the Bureau, organizers are induced to stress 
training of skills *^at meet the immediate requirements of prospective 
employers . 

The objective of the Federal Bureau of Labor of getting school 
leavers off the unemployment rolls holds for vocational preparation 
conducted both by enterprises and by welfare organizations. The rate 
of placement constitutes the prime assessment criterion rather than 
the quality of vocational training. The financing procedure of the 
Bureau is the mechanism that limits the scope of training and promotes 
strategies of short-term job placement. For the courses established 
by the Lander tiGpartments of education, there are no comparable limit- 
ing mechanisms. Expenditures for courses of vocational preparation 
or basic education for school leavers without apprenticeship are 
financed through the education budgets of the Lander. Economic re- 
cession has led generally to cutbacks in the growth rate of expendi- 
tures for education, and the educational system is suffering from 
specific teacher shortages— particularly in vocational education— 
in face of high overall teacher unemployment. Ihere ure limitations 
to the scale at which courses of vocational training can be established 
and supplied witii buildings, equipment, and personnel. But once es- 
tablished, continuity of financing of the course is not the problem 



Criteria For Making Assessments 

Establishing criteria for assessing the outcomes of courses cf 
vocational preparation requires a discussion of possible functlons'of 
these courses. It has been shot*n how the objectives of the courses 
have undergone modifications as a consequence of changes in the 
cours#»s' environment, particularly the shortage of apprenticeships 
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and growing youth unemployment* 32 order to develop appropriate 
criteria for assessment^ consensus has to be established on the 
problems these courses can solve and on the ob3ectives that are to 
be met, 

!Ehe courses can reduce learning difficulties^ improve attitudes^ 
and provide the participants with basic vocational skills* llie courses 
do not— to any considerable extent— increase the nuirftjer of jobs and ap- 
prenticeships* Ihus^ the courses can improve the competitive status 
of participants who will now be able to displace other applicants* 
Ihe courses of vocational preparation can be measures that lead school 
leavers to the fulfillment of formal content requirements for entering 
vocational training, Ihey can be measures to facilitate the participants^ 
fcpansition from school to apprenticeships and 30b ^ if apprenticeships 
and jobs are available • Ihey are not measures that can reduce unemploy- 
ment^ though this claim x^as frequently made for them* 

An appraisal of the appropriateness of objectives of the courses of 
vocational preparation has to be linked to the implications of legal pro* 
visions^ political consensu"^^ and scientific insight in the functioning 
of the educational and occupational systems: ^e Industrial Itaining 
Act and the lat^^s of the Lander on compulsory education define the status 
of school leavers up to the age of 18 as clients not so much of the labor 
market as of the system of vocational education. The completion of 



32^ In addition to the shift in official objectives ^ the courses have 
had to contribute to a variety of political and labor market strat- 
egies designed to relieve some of the consequences of what in public 
discussion was perceived as a socioeconomic crisis: 

- Ihe courses were tc get young unemployed persons off 
the streets and off the unemploimient statistics* 

- The courses were to provide an alarmed public witJn 
the impression that something was being done. 

- Ihe courses were to preserve the morale of unemployed 
youths during a longer period of unemployment. 

- Ihe courses were to channel and keep under control they 
reduction of educational and occupational aspirations^ 
of young people in accordance with labor market and 
apprenticeship realities* 

It is obvious that assessment of the measures cannot be s^ply re- 
lated to these and similar functions that the coui^ses have assumed 
in the current crisis. Neither can it simply be related to the 
officially-stated objectives because of the various changes that 
these objectives have undergone as a consequence of that crisis* 
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vocational training m a school or in an apprenticeship is considered the 
rule, and unskilled work is to be the exception. Ihere is a oolitical 
consensus that all school leaders should be ir^duced to participate ?n vo- 
5?ainine ? minin^um levels that are sta^d in ?he InSui^^ial 

SarvoLHn;»/Li^ ? ^^^^f educators and social scientists 

dus^ri^? S:f?n^n ? in accordance with the provisions of the In- 

worS^ 1^^! V® constitutes merely the miniinun, preparation for 

i^:^' !^ preparation below the level If completion of 

^ soc^an^atSta-f^ substandard educational. occupationSrand 

The original objective of courses of vocational preoaration— 

lndusS4S'';LE?^°nr^^r/'''^ vocational training in accordance with the 
Z^i^^J' -^^^"-"g Act (except for a clearly-defined group of youth 
with severe handicaps) -~is consistent with both the problem and the 
social consensus on objectives. Any modification of this objec*-ivl 
^ki??f/''^^^''^^'u" ;f »^nspeeif ied groups of youth for unskilled or semi- 
skilled work IS by the same criteria inappropriate. 

With -die original objectives in mind, a number of guidelines for 
assessment can be formulated: »ua.aex..nes xor 



a) 



If vocational preparation for subsequent vocational train^ 
ing is the mam objective of the course (and not preparation 
for unskilled work below the formalized training Lvll) the 
success of the course is to be measured by the number of iti 
graduates who complete vocational trailing. 

In fact » the majority of courses do not have this 
obDective, but rather seek to prepare young people 

5nLi?io/°''^J^°"^J- training and unskilled work or 
unskilled work exclusively. Ttie Type F course of 
tne Federal Bureau of Labor alone is dedicated to 
the indicated purpose. In spite of its objective 
though, the percentage of its graduates enterinz 
^n''?S7?"?i training was reduced from 70 percent 
in 1971-72 to 50 percent in 1975-76. 

(2) Vocational preparation for an eventual educational attain- 
ment below that required for skilled labor muslrbe limited 
to those young persons who will be unable to complete vo- 
cational training because of handicaps that can be olearlv 



33. For example* the completion of vocational training is a prerequisite 
for eligibility for financial support by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
for efi^?h?J^^^%°^ ^T'^^l witJiin-company promotions, 

insurance etc^ certain types of compensation in social security 
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(3) 



Most courses do not meet this requirement. VlhilQ 
preparation for unskilled work is stated as one 
of their objectives, they are at the same tira*^ in 
tended for a group of participants that is ex- 
^eirely heterogeneous. Only the T^^e V course of 
the Federal Bureau of Labor and the basic voca- 
tional training course for school leavers vtith 
learning handicaps in Rheinland-Pfalz are ex- 
plicitly designed for this target group. 

Selection for participation in the course must be in ac- 
cordance with its objectives. Preparation for vocational 
training is of uo use to those who ere already sufficiently 
prepared. Because selection for certain types of courses 
implies exclusion from subsequent vocational trainine the 
quality of diagnosis! is critical. ^* 

Most courses established after the rise of unem- 
ployment were designed for multiple purposes and 
multiple target groups. IiJhere target groups were 
not defined, appropriate criteria for selection 
could not be established. As a result, partic- 
ipants who are adequately prepared for vocational 
training can be found in roost courses. 

Even where the needs of specific target groups 
were to be met, selection of these target groups 
was not reliable. According to a survey by the 
^■Bavarian Staatsinstitut fur Schulpadagogik amonc 
participants of the basic vocational training 
course for school leavers »'who do not aspire to 
vocational training," 90 percent reported that 
they had originally applied for apprenticeships 
and 65 percent reported that after conpletion of 
the course, they wanted to enter vocational train- 
ing. Obviously, not getting, rather than not want- 
ing, an apprenticeship had been the criteria for 
their selection for the course. 34^ 

According to the Federal Bureau of Labor, lin 1575 
approximately 20 percent of the graduates of the 
type V course "for school leavers who presumably 
will not be able to meet the requirements of vo- 
cational training" entered such vocational train- 
ing. Clearly, the diagnostic instruments 



3H. Cf. Dirnstorfer . Zusammenfassung, p. 1. 

3S. Berufsvorb ereitende Massnahmen. Ergebnisse Im Berlchts^^ahy . I975..76 
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available do not permit predictions that are suf- 
ficiently reliable to justify the exclusion from 
vocational training. \ 

W The courses must be positioned within the educational 
system in such a fashion that negative effects on other 
institutions of that system are avoided. 

The introduction of courses of vocational preparation 
as such takes for granted a generation of failure and 
neglec»- of vocational preparation in the secondary 
schools. Existing pressure to improve tiie secondary 
schools in both -aiese respects is th<2reby reduced. 3 5 
Beyond the prevention of reform in the secondary 
schools, the rapid expansion of courses of vocational 
preparation may indirectly increase the problems that 
they are claimed to solve by contributing to the cut- 
back of apprenticeships. The growing nunfljer of 
graduates from courses of vocational preparation is 
likely to reduce the enterprises » motivation to en- 
gage in the training of apprentices. As the quality 
of graduates of the courses improves and the train- 
ing becomes more effective, enterprises can select 
applicants for semi-skilled jobs from a growing 
supply of young people who have acquired basic vo- 
cational skills and work attitudes and need only a 
little additional on-the-job training. Increasingly, 
vocational preparation plus on-the-job training ac- 
cording to the specific needs of the enterprise and 
in circumvention of the provisions of the Industrial 
training Act is replacing regular voc-ational train- 
in apprenticeships. 37 There is evidence tiiat a 
large number of enterprises have cut down apprentice- 
ship training to a considerable extent in order to 
then utilize vacant training facilities for courses 
of vocational preparation financed by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor. Finally, by absorbing school 
leavers who are unprovided for, tJie courses of vo- 
cational preparation take the pressure off the au- 
thorities who are in charge of vocational training 
tc provide for a sufficient number of training 
opportunities. 



36. Ihe Federal Bureau of Labor seems aware of that problem. It 
considers vocational preparation a task of the schools of gen- 
eral education. Its intent is to fill the gap until the sch^^l 
system takes up its task. Cf . Beruf svorbere itende Massnahmen 
Als Hilfe . p. 1285. ~" 



37. • Braun/Drexel . pp. 31-35. 
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(5) Costs of training in courses of vocational preparation need 

to be compared to alternative measures • While— within certain 
limits — costs must not be the justification for excluding cer- 
tain groups from vocational preparation^ other measures may 
be more efficient* 

As courses of vocational preparation have frequently 
become siabstitutes for regular vocational trainings 
comparing costs of vocational preparation with costs 
of vocational training appears appropriate* In / 
19763 d:^ector of the Department of Vocational y 
Guidance of the Federal Bureau of Labor estimated / 
that the Bureau ^s expenditures for each participant^, 
in a course of vocational preparation were somewh^e 
between DM 10,000 and 11,000.38 Costs for has io ed- 
ucation courses of the Lander were (in 1975) ^1 
3300 per participant's 9 and annual costs in full- 
time vocational schools (Berufsfachschulen) were 
approxijnately DM 10^000 per participant. 4^0 

For vocational trainir^ in apprenriceships, costs reported by the 
enterprises range from net profits gained through productive work of 
the apprentices to net costs up to DM 30^000 annually.^^. 



5. Data 

TJie Federal Bureau of Labor publishes an annual report on the re- 
sults of the courses of vocational preparation. Ihis report contains 
data on I5\e following aspects of the courses: 

- Definitions of objectives and target groups of the different 
course types. 



38. Cf^ Me is el ^ p. 9. this includes course fees plus allowance for 
participants plus (for a limited nun6er of participants) room 
and board in boarding school- type arrangements. The figures do 
not include subsidies paid for building up training shops as 
these are frequently i^sed for other purposes as well. 

39* Bund-La nder-Kommiss ion ^ p. 15» In the data, there is no dif- 
ferentiation between the regular course of basic vocational 
training and the special courses of basic vocational training 
for school leavers without apprenticeship. 

UO. Bund-Lander- Kommiss ion ^ p. 18 • 

**1 • Sachverstandigfenkontnission Kosten Und Finanzierung Per Beruf lichen ^ 
Bildung. 
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- Number of courses established for the different course types. 

- Number and sex of participants by course type. 

- Number and sex of participants by course type who enter ap- 
prenticeships and vocations of those apprenticeships. 

- Number and sex of participants by course type who enter 
full-time vocational schooling, 

- Number and sex of participants by course type who take up 
en^loyment. 

- Number and sex of participants by course type who continue 
within the same course. 

- Niamber and sex of participants by course type viho enter a 
different course of vocational preparation. 

- Number and sex of dropouts by course type. 

- Number and sex of participants by course type who have not 
been placed. 

~ Number and sex of participants by course type in the category 
"other or unknown placement." 

- Nuiriber of courses organized by the various types of organizations 
by course type and by Lander. "+2 

The report does not contain data on participants that are needed to as- 
sess the appropriateness of course participation, including 

- type of secondary school previously attended 

- quality of certificate obtained 

- results of measurement and diagnosis in reference to handicaps, 
learning disabilities, etc. 

The latter data are available in the guidance files of participants 
in Type F and Type V courses, but similar data for Type G participants 
are incomplete or non-existent. Obviously, the collection and publica- 
tion of such data would be apt to uncover the unsuitable coverage of 
these courses. The data recorded for participants in Type F and Ty^e V 
courses show that the largest portion of them are from the intended tar- 
get group but that between 30 and 50 percent are misplaced: 



Cf. Berufsvorbereitende Massnahmen.> Ergebnisse Im Beri 



pp. 287-299. 
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Type of course 


Characteristics of participants 


F 


V 


G3 


(Percent in 


each course by characteristic) 


Graduate of Sondarschule 


37.7% 


59. 5?^ 


6.5% 


Hauptschule including 
certificate 


21.3 




6.8 


Hauptschule without 
certificate 


32.5 


28.5 


10-8 


Other school 


3.1 


5.0 


2.2 


No data on previous school 


5.2 


2.7 


70.2 


Learning difficulty 
Other handicap 


31.8 
11.6 


59.2 

9.2 


6.1 



Source: Unofficial aggregation from the files of individual participants* 



In 1977, the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufsforschung, the re« 
search branch of the Federal Bureau of Labor, initiated a representative 
study of assessment of the courses of vocational preparation financed by 
the Bureau which should provide the data on participants needed for this 
purpose. To determine the previous educational career of the participant, 
infor«nation is being assembled on 

- the secondary school or Sonderschule attended 

- the type of certificate obtained 

- the type of vocational preparation or training obtained prior to 
entering the course 

- the type of previous employment* 

To determine the previous educational career of the participant, information 
is being assembled on 

, • number of siblings 

- completion of vocational training by father 



H3 



- occupational status of father 

- employment (or periods of unemployment) of father 

- employment of mother 

- completion of vocational training by mother 

- educational and occupational aspirations that parents had 
for the participants. 

To assess the previous educational and occupational aspirations of the 
participant, information is being assembled on 



- actions taken by the participant to find a job or . ' 

apprenticeship .4-3 

Information on the content and methods of the courses is not con- 
tained in the annual report of the Federal Bute,- u of Labor. Organizers 
of the courses have been rather reluctant to admit outside researchers 
into their courses. Up to this date, self- reports of organizers con- 
stitute the only source available on course procedures. Consequently, 
most of these reports emphasize the difficulty of the tasks to be ful- 
filled and the efficiency and appropriateness* of the methods applied. 
Even when teachers in the course are highly critical of objectives and 
procedures, there is only a small likelihood that the self- report will 
give a realistic picture of the course: 

« 

At that time, labour market conditions for all teachers in 
the course were extremely 'unfavourable. ..and everybody was 
extremely interested in being able to wovk in a further 
course. .Hiis implied emphasising the success of the pre- 
vious work..., quite a perverse situation as all teachers 
knew very well that this success was very dubious...**^ 

Ihus, high unemployment of teachers and social workers, a high rate of 
competition for jobs in this field, and competition among organizing 
institutions for courses makes the largest number of sources on pro- 
cedures in the courses unsuitable for assessment purposes. For the 
same reason, organizing institutions will continue their resistance 
against on-site evaluation by independent researchers. 



U3. Erhebungsbogen Zur Untersuchung , Questions 1-32. 
im. Hanesoh^ Single , p. 76. 



occupational plans at the time of completion of secondary 
school 
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Again, it can be hoped the study of the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt-und 
Berufsforsohung will shed some light on this aspect to the extent partic- 
ipants can provide such information. The questionnaire contains questions 
referring to 

- persons or institutions suggesting participation in the ' 
course ' 

• reasons for <3bropping out of the course y 

- vocational areas covered by the course 

- duration of training within one area 

- areas of general education covered by the course 

- part-time attendance in vocational school 

- shares of theoretical and practical instruction 

- si^e of learning groups 

- general appraisal of quality of instruction 

- appraisal of peer relationships in the course 

- participation in internships in enterprises organised by * ' 
the course 

- participation in leisure activities 

- involvement of social workers 

- examinations that had to be completed 

- certificates of participation or report cards that were 
obtained 

- possibility to obtain the Hauptschul certificate*^^ 

Ihe educational and occupational careers of participants after com-, 
pleting the course certainly constitute the most important information 
for assessment as placement in vocational training or employment are the 
courses V more prominent objectives. Rates of placement are not exclu- 
3ively dependent on the quality of training within the course. Other 
variables appear to be equally important, such as conditions in the 
regional labor market, quality of the regional system of vocational 
schooling, quantity and quality of apprenticeships available in the 



US. Erhebungsbogen 2ur Untersuchung , Questions 3U-66. 

iio 
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area, connections of organizers of the course to local business organi- 
zations and enterprises, and quality of the efforts of the local voca- 
tional guidance department of the Bureau of Labor for placement of 
course graduates. 

Beyond the rates of placement in jobs, apprenticeships, and vo- 
cational schools, the annual report of the Federal Bureau of Labor in- 
dicates the vocations in wh^h graduates have been placed. ^6 ihis in- 
formation is important because the quality of training differs con- 
siderably among vocations .'^^ Vocational training has expanded incre- 
mentally over the last five years, particularly in those vocations 
where opportunities for future employment are poor.**8 

The definition of target groups for vocational preparation further 
suggests that completion of, rather than just placement in, an apprentice- 
ship should be the criterion of success. With these target groups, drop- 
out rates should be expected to be high. This appears to be particularly 
true at a time when many enterprises have made it their policy to hire 
more apprentices than they actually need and to use the probationary 
period of three months^ maximum duration as a period for selecting the 
final candidates. 

The study by the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufsforschung covers 
a representative sample of graduates of the 1974.-75 courses. The inter- 
views took place in the F^ll of 1977. By th<it time, participants had been 
out of the course for one or t^^o years, respectively. For those who had 
entered an apprenticeship, either one or t\^?o years are sufficiently long 
to cover the critical period of probation. The period is not long enough 
though, for the young person to complete an apprenticeship of three years. 
It is also not long enough for those who entered basic vocational train- 
ing to have then continued their training in an apprenticeship. These 
difficulties indicate that, on the one hand, 'a period of about three 
years is necessary between the termination of the course and the evalua- 
tion of outcomes measured by completion of vocational training. On the 
other hand, three years would be too long a period to lapse before an 
evaluation of this type of measure should be undertaken considering the 
fast rate of change that affects the circumstances that surround the 
measure . 



U6. Overall, the rates of placement in apprenticeships have declined. 

Placement rates for Type V and Types G2 and G3 courses in particular 
are so low that in 1976 the Bureau stopped publishing tables that 
include time-series for all courses. Cf. Beruf svorbere itende 
Massnahmen> Ergebnisse Im Beriohtsjahr . 197^-75, p. iH9. 

47. Cf. Sachverstandigenkommission Kosten ITnd Finanzierung per 
Bildung . 

^B, Baethke, et al .^ p. m. 
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This difficulty is partly solved by the study *s attempt to obtain 
an appraisal of the courses* value for vocational training and employ- 
ment from the former participants, as well as from the participants' 
employers. Participants are asked to 

- describe placement efforts by the offices of^the Bureau 
of Labor 

- describe their own efforts 

- describe the enterprise where they are being trained or 
employed Csi2e» branch) 

- identify the vocation of their apprenticeship or.* describe 
th*;ir job 

- appraise the worth of the training received at the course 
for choosing a vocation, obtaining an apprenticeship or 
job, or meeting apprenticeship or job requirements 

- report their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their 
current occupation. 

The enterprises' representatives are to 

- report their general experiences with graduates of courses 
of vocational preparation 

- describe the enterprise (size, branch, etc.) 

- identify the vocation of the participant's apprenticeship 
or describe the participant's occupation 



- assess the participant's chances of completing vocational 
training 

- assess the value of . -ational preparation for completion 
of vocational trat. ing 

- establish the types of skill?:, knowledge, experience, or 
training re'^uired for the position held by the participant 

- evaluate the participant's competence in comparison to other 
young workers 

- assess the worth of certificates issued by the course. 



49. Erhebungsbogen Zur Untersuchung ^ Questions 68-110. 
SO* Ibid .. Part II, Questions 1-28. ' 
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A comparison of the data produced by the annual report of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor and data that may be expected from the 
study of the Institut fur Arbeitsraarkt-und Berufsforschung yields 
two .uaior conclusions. First, the data in the annual peport are 
generate^ by the administration of the courses. The annual con^ila- 
tion makes comparisons beti^een years possible. With little more ef- 
fort, other data valid for the assessment of the courses could be in- 
cluded. SI Fc:' example, there are needs for: 

- data that provide a batter description of participants 
(previous education, occupational aspirations, social 
background, and diagnosis of handicap) 

- data *^.v^c provide a better description of the courses 
(duration of course, types and numbers of vocational 
areas covered by courses, class sizes, and qualification 
of personnel) . 

Second, it is commonplace in educational measurement that out- 
comes of learning show not so much in a single testing situation, 
but in the way the individual over a period of time is able to master 
situations and meet the requirements of the tasks for which his study 
supposedly prepared him* In -ftiis respect, the usefulness of the dsta 
generated by the study of the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt-und Berufs- 
forschung is obvious, as it follows up on the participants* further 
careers. On the other hand, follow-up studies of this type are costly 
and lengthy and therefore unfit for freqvent repetition. In addition, 
the data from this study may be appropriate for an assessmsnt of the 
courses as they functioned in the years 1974-76 and the educational 
and occupational careers of graduates in the followir^ years. The 
data cannot serve for a description of the changes the courses have 
undergone from 1958 to 1978 in response to changing requirements of 
the educational, economic, and political systems, Therefore, the 
annual report on the courses, in addition to including more descrip- 
tive administrative data on courses and participants » should be com- 
bined with a follow-up study of graduates of previous years. For 
this purpose, the current study of the Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt-und 
Berufsforschung may serve as a pilot study providing basic information 
for designing a survey that is more liinited in scale and intention. 

The efforts of the Federal Bureau of Labor are by no means equaled 
by related efforts of the Lander departments of education. An inquiry 



51. It would require further investigations to determine the causes 
for the exclusion of such data in the annual reports. It may be 
suggested^ though, that considering the declining rates of place- 
ment in apprenticeships, time-series data that might show an in- 
creasing quality of the participants' educational background 
might make the justification of these courses quite difficult. 
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into the availability of data on courses, participants, and further 
careers of graduates brought primarily negative results. Most Lander 
have develope'' or are about to develop detailed curricula for the 
courses, but there is no information on the extent to which these 
curricula are being implemented » Ihere are a few case studies on 
procedures in the courses, but they do not contain recent dats»52 
There is nc information on the participants^ educational background^^ 
and educational and occupational aspirations, 5^ and there are no data 
on the graduates and their further educational careers. 55 t^hile the 
Bureau of Labor obviously needs to Justify expenditures for vocational 
preparation by documenting outcomes, there appears to be no similar 
pressure on Lander departments of education/ For them, the provision 
of schooling opportunities, curricula, and teacher 3 is a routine function 
that does not require further justification. Accounting for the out- 
comes of schooling has not yet been established as a task of educa- 
tional bureaucracies. 



6. Foundations Of Assessment And Alternatives 

Up to this point, courses of vocational preparation, their target 
groups, their objectives, and their outcomes have been discussed pri- 
marily in terms of the structure of the educational system, particularly 
with respect to their connection to the system of secondary general 
schooling and the "dual system" of vocational training. Ihe failiare 
to adequately complete secondary education at the minimum level- 
defined as the failure to obtain the Hauptsohu.1 certificate— was 
described as a prerequisite for the need to enter a course of voca- 
tional preparation that facilitates further vocational training. 

Ihis approach has served as a pragmatic solution to the problem 
of defining criteria of vocational maturity at a general level and 
constructing diagnostic instruments in accordance with these criteria. 
In a review of research literature (prl-narily American) on the defini- 
tion and the measurement of vocational maturity, Hagmoller, etal. ob- 
serve severe limitations to the applicability of foreign concepts and 
measurement instruments. There is an insufficient state of knowledge 
about the concept of vocational maturity and itj application to the 



52. Cf. Zickgraf, etal., pp. 205-237; of. also Biermann, et al, 

53* Again, the case studies by Zickgraf, et al . are one exception, 
though data are not reported in a systematic fashion. 

5^» The study by Dirnstorfer has already been quoted as an exception. 
It showed that 70 percent to 90 percent were not from the intended 
target group. 

55. Here again the case study by Zickgraf, et al . stands as an example 
of a small number of non- representative case studies. 
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design of diagnostic instruments » the iinplententatio.i of vocational 
guidance, and curriculum cons true t ion, Clearly » there is at 
present no research basis for designing a diagnostic instrument that 
x>rill cover the entrance requirements of vocational training in a fashion 
comparable to school entrance tests for preschool children. This is 
true in spite of a comparatively higji rate of formalization in the "dual 
system" of vocational training. 

Without instruments that validly and reliably identify school 
leavers in need of vocational preparation, it is difficult to measure 
the success of such courses. Entering and completing vocational train- 
ing as measiK'es of success have come to substitute for measures of che 
effectiveness of vocational preparation. The former measures are valid 
to answer the question of whether graduates of the course have succeeded 
in reaching stages of training that are decisive in the system of vo- 
cational certification. They do not assess the contribution of the 
course of vocational preparation to that success. 

Given the difficulties of constructing a concept of vocational 
maturity, it is hardly surprising that there are no satisfactory models 
for the vocational preparation of the ^Vocationally ininiatare.'* Curricula 
of courses of vocational preparation consist of elements of remedial work 
in basic cultural techniques and elements of skill training taken from 
the first phases of vocational training. Any measurement instrument of 
the outcomes of vocational preparation x^ould therefore have to measure 
mastery of requirements of general education in the secondary schools 
and of vocational training as it is conducted in an apprenticeship. 

Ihis brings up the question of the necessity of vocational prepa- 
ration. Here the argument is that it is the combination of elements 
from general and vocational education that provides potential dropouts 
x>fith the motivation to strive for vocational training. But then; this, 
is the method that enterprises frequently used in vocational training 
(not preparation) up to the early 1970 »s whea applicants for apprentice- 
ships were scarce. At that time, enterprises showed that through vo- 
cational training it was possible to improve the apprentices' overall 
mastery of tasks both on the theoretical and the technical skill level 
in accordance with the requirements of that training. It may be -ttiat 
the integration of vocational maturity and vocational competence that 
was practiced at that time may more closely ag^ee with 4:he effective , 
psychOrmotor, and intellectual development of individuals and the 
requirements of vocational training than the separation of maturity 
and competence realized in courses of vocational preparation. 



56. Ha^oller, et al », p. 15M^. 

57, IVhile the state of knowledge on what constitutes vocational maturity 
should prohibit the application of the concept, it has become a term 
of great importance for educational policy. Lack of vocational ma- 
turity is to explain most of the difficulties that school leavers 
experience in the transition from school to work, and vocational 
preparation is suggested as the cure. Of. Massnahmen Zxim Abbau . 

p. 1.; Dannemann , p. 15. — 
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NOV EDUCATION-WORK MODELS: THEORIES AND DATA. 
IN TOE ITALIAN CASE 

l-IADIO DELAI 



Introduction 



Italy is a country with the unenviable record of having one of 
the highest proportions of young people finding it difficult to ob- 
tain work. In January 1978, out of 1» 500,000 persons seeking a 
first Job, ,75.2 percent viere between the ages of m and 29. This 
problem has existed in Italy for some 10 years, notably longer than 
in the other European countries. 

This has not, however, prevented discussion of the unemployment 
of youth from remaining primarily tied to a "denunciation" of the 
problem. It is, in fact, only recently that the prospect of govern- 
ment intervention has been posed in a practical sense with proposals 
for actions. 

It must, hox^^eve^, be borne in mind that attention to this problei 
has been mainly within the framework of labor policy, rather than 
from the aspect of a strategy of transition which takes into account 
the implications of the interventions from three points of view: 

- that of the productive economic system and labor demand; 

- that of the educational institutions; and 

- that of social policies, the redistribution of time, and 
the availability of opportunities throughout an individual's 
life. 

In particular, both schools and business enterprises have shown 
and continue to show a profound detachment, ttie former closed in a 
theoretical culture (non-manual and not very technical-scientific) , 
and the latter occupied in defending its productive requirements 
(at times, even anti-youth). 

But there is a Rowing propensity, especially on the part of 
youth and their families, to accept the idea of greater integration 
betxveen the tv*o spheres (education and work) which rejects (and 
rationalizes) the forced adaptation of youth to the new conditions 
of the labor market. 
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It is enough to recall ^ by way of example, that in fact a 
notable number of young persons still undergoing education in 
Italy also work* Thirty- five percent of secondary school pupils 
are employed (mainly in temporary jpbs)-^ and 30 percent of uni- 
versity students have some employment. 

Young people themselves show an increasing propensity for 
..mixed foitns of study and work: 

- <*5.^ percent of the university students interviewed 
in a survey carried out in 1975 said that they would 
be interested , if the opportunity arose^ in working 
and studying at the same time and 15 percent would 
opt for full-time jobs^ whereas only about a third 
felt ttiemselves to be and wished to remain "pure 
students." 

- Young diploma holders from secondary technical 
schools judged integration into the curriculum of 
practical work experiences as follows: 

Fully 
in favor 



Partly 
in favor 



Active working experience 

linked v^ith studies 80. 69^ 15.3% 

Working experiences 
not necessarily at 

vocational level 36*1 3**.S 

- Furthermore, 90 percent of a national sample of employed 
persons of all ages appeared to favor the proposition 
of ^^enriching the education of the young with manual 
work experience even at the highest educational level- 

As can be seen> the nttfnber of favorable options is very 
high* 3 



Ihis ^^social demand" for greater integration between education 
and work^ up to the present^ has only been met by a fragmentary and 
lukewarm response at the institutional level; consequently ^ £t is 
not easy to provide an analysis of models nor to evaluate results 
in such a context. 



1* ^'Indagine speciale sui diplomatic* Bullet ino mensile di 
Statistica , supplement no^ 8* ^ome: ISTAT^ 197'. 

2, CensiSt **L*assegno di studio e il problemi attuali del 
diritto alio studio all^universita,** Rome^ 1975. 

3* Censis, '^Diploma universita^ occupazione,** Rome, 1978, 
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!Ehis does not mean there are no ansx«rs^ but rather that it is 
a matter of a mass of unconnected initiatives outside any explicit 
strategy* Approaches^ users ^ and instruments are sometimes quite 
different, and at other times, overlapping. 

For this reason, it would be useful to provide a summary of 
the various experiments, giving the objectives, content, levels 
of implementation, and the differing normative bases* 

The interventions enclosed in brackets are regarded as being 
operative for a very long time. 

1* EEC pilot projects These are at the starting phase, 

but they are important because 
they, tackle explicitly the problem 
of transition. There is no 
specific normative reference 
(other than ministerial circulars). 



2. Youth/rSE 



3. Law of June 19, 1977, 
No. 28S 



^. [Courses of ISO hours] 



5. [Reform of secondary 
education] 



A cycle of cc^plete experimentation 
has been carried out and the evalua- 
tion made. Ihere is no specific 
normative reference (other than 
ministerial circulars). 

Ihe first year of application has 
been completed, with sparse results 
and no organic evaluation. It is 
a state law and a decree for its 
amendment has been prepared. 

The fifth year of experimentation 
has been completed « The courses 
show limited characteristics of 
transition fr(xn work to education 
in vocational terms (they are es- 
sentially based on cultural 
orientation). No specific norma- 
tive reference exists (other than 
Ministerial circulars) . They are 
the result of leave of absence 
for education purposes obtained 
in collective bargaining contracts, 

Lat^ in course of approval by 
Parliament. It provides explicitly 
for forms of generalized training 
for all pupils in the last year 
of the course. At least seven to 
eight years will pass before the 
first experiments in training will 
be made (the time necessary for 
the approval and application of 
the "reform regime") ♦ 
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6. (Apprenticeship] La\* of the state since 1949, its 

defects are widely recognized. New 
ways are being sought through the 
educational contracts of Law 285 and/or 
/ new forms of revaluation of 

apprenticeship. 



7» (Student workers] 



T^is is the most eleinentarjy "model 
which merely applies the law giving 
workers the right to paid leave of 
absence in order to take examinations 
in state schools. 



To conclude* the forms of intervention: 

- are in an initial phase (EEC Pilot Projects and Law 285) 
and therefore have no evaluation apparatus either pre- 
pared or tested, except for youth/FSE 

- do not necessarily lead to employinent, since they aim 
rather at the ^'cultural change" of the persons involved, 
and only subordinately at a better adjustment to work 
(this is true only for certain aspects of Law 285). 

This is a panorama more of prospects than of consolidation; we are 
at the level of experiments barely started or being planned » indicative 
above all of a new trend in the handling of the problems of the transition 
of young people betl^reen school and t*ork. 



I. Ihe Pilot Projects Elabocated by the 
European Econonic Community 



The premises 

The Council and the ministers of education of the EEC countries 
passed a resolution on December 13, 1976 concerning a series of measures 
aimed at improving the preparation of youth for work and facilitating 
their passage from study to active life.^ 

More exactly— on the basis of a specific report— an examination 
was made of the complex of problems about the school/work transition 
of the youth of the various, meirber countries. The decision was made, 
among others, to implement pilot projects aimed at supplying the 
bases for development and evaluation of national policies with the 
folloitfing priorities: 



Resolution of the Council of the EEC, point III, p. 10, in 
supplement to the Bulletin of the EEC. 
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a* the education and training needs of youth x*ho after 
leaving formal education have difficulty finding and 
keeping a job which gives them satisfaction and the 
possibility of self-realization; 

b. .problems arising from the lack of motivation of many 
young people as regards education and x^ork and the 
measures that can be adopted to provoke interest and 
participation; 

c. the elaboration of specific interventions aimed at: 

- guaranteeing equal access to education 

- assisting young immigrants 

- promoting actions on behalf of specific groups 
v?hich present particular problems ^ such as 
physically and mentally handicapped young people; 

d. getting underx<?ay a continuous process of educational 
and vocational orientation centered mainly on the 
times of decisive choices, which cover the last years 
of the period of non- compulsory education. Particular 
care will be given to cooperation betx^een those re- 
sponsible for teaching, orientation, training, and 
placing in employment; 

e. improvement in the vocational preparation for x»?ork 
in the last years of compulsory schooling and dur- 
ing the period of non-compulsory education, in 
particular through cooperation between the education 
and labor sections; and 

f ♦ promotion of measures aimed at jjnproving: the initial 
and permanent training of teachers, in order that they 
can better prepare youth for active life. 

The indications contained in the EEC resolution t^re subse- 
quently accepted by the individual member states^ who, in collab- 
oration with the community organs, have proceeded to gather to- 
gether the "lines" of action proposed which in themselves * ih 
on very different aspects of the theme of transition, a •* to 
promote, collect, and coordinate proposals for experim? atation 
coming .from the local level. 

It is for these reasons that it is worthwhile to return for 
the Italian case to the interventions proposed at the national 
level, x^rhich have formed the basis for the sub-projects at the 
local level. They can fundamentally be grouped into four 
project models. 



5. "Degli studi alia vita attiva" (From Study to Active Life), 
European Cotrenunities , 1976, n. 12. 
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1. Projects for action in the field of information and 
orientation to vocational education and the link be- 
tween the school and the world of work, within the 
sphere of the educational administrative district 
(school/world of work in the district); 

2* Projects for integration of educational activities 
with work activities in the curricula for young 
workers and Students and for adapting unemployed 
diploma holders to the needs of the labor market 
(alternation and transition); 

3. Research and training projects for the prep -ration 
of teachers in technical education (teachers' in 
technical fields); and 

Projects for cultural orientation of young people 
regarding the need for vocational skills and 
continuing in school, and for initial employment 
of youth without any educational qualifications 
and viho have abandoned school (motivational action 
and professional insertion). 

Both of the first two proposals are integration projects 
in the sense that they represent a combination of one or two 
sub-projects, each of which could be developed separately, when- 
ever exigencies of local finance or organization make this limi- 
tation preferable. Moreover, the integrated projects pursue re- 
sults at a higher level than that of the individual parts due to 
the synergy and collective mobilization \^ich they attempt to 



Project No, 1: SchoolAiJorld of Work in the District 

The absence of a link beti^^een the school and the world of 
work has, essentially, t^^o ccanponents: 

- a structural component, which is rooted in the 
inflexible system of study and therefore not 
adaptable to the manifold and variable exigencies 
of the working world 

- subjective ccsnponent, arising from the recognized 
difficulties that young people encounter in making 
educational and professional choices in a situation 
of notable overall uncertainty. 

A program of educational and professional orientation, even if it c 
do little to solve the structural imperfections, can, however, make 
a contribution to reducing the difficulties arising from the "sub- 
jective" component. This component originates from: 



achieve. 
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1. The type of education that is given, which does 
little to develop aptitudes and individual pro- 
pensities on the part of students; 

2. The value that an educational qualification 
(school leaving certificates., diplomas, degrees) 
has in times of chronic high unemployment. Al- 
though these qualifications may no Ipnger be 
sufficient to obtain specific levels of employ- 
ment, they are nevertheless a rainimiim or neces- 
sary element to maintain a level equal to others; 

3. The general uncertainty and lack of forecasting 
about the absorption of manpower in different 
sectors of employment; 

U. The precarious ness in a crisis situation of less 
protected activities or sectors, with the tendency 
to fall back on public employment; and 

5. The lack of information concerning working con- 
ditions and characteristics of the various 
professions. 

In the School/t^orld of Work projects, initiatives at the 
district level (or at the level of tx^?o or three districts) are 
designed to provide: 

a. information and orientation for students, their 
families, and teachers, about the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of the labor maf'ket 
and the economic structures at the local level; 

b. information and orientation about education — 
toward all the existing scholastic and extra- 
scholastic structures; 

c. guidance and evaluation services concerning the 
passage from secondary school to university; 

d. training courses fcr teachers in the light of* 
the revaluation of productive work in schools 
and of career education (i.e., the capacity of 
stimulating motivation towards learning through 
the application of training in real working 
activities) ; 

e. information and stimulation of awareness in 
parents about stereotypes concerning the value 
attributed to an educational qualification; and 

f. links bett*een educational institutions, firms, 
and other working environments (such as public 
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administrations and the social services) , via 
training courses » professional or vocational 
consultancy, visits by schools in the district, 
etc. 

Ihree levels of organization have been proposed: 

1. a region that operates an information system on 
the demand and supply of employment for youth 
(Regional Obser\^atorv on the Labour Market") : 

2. a district council or a number of neighboring 
district councils situated within the region 
responsible for the obser'vatory whose task is 
to program the guidance and orientation activ- 
ities and to establish suitable links among the 
various organizations working in the territory; 
and * 

3. an organization responsible for the management 
of the service at the district level. This or- 
ganization should have the following 
characteristics : 

- a consolidated experience vtith educational 
and professional orientation 

~ capability to develop experiments of guidance 
and orientation (e.g., to offer a plurality 
of services involving people operating in the 
district. 

* availability to manage the guidance and 
orientation activity on the basis of the 
program established by the district council 
and in the li^t of the information needs 
of the region. 

The true and proper orientation activity can be divided into 
two major groups, the first of which is concerned with .the motiva- 
tional, aptitude, and psychological aspects, and the second wi^ 
-the labor-oriented aspects (training and information about the 
working world) and with information on the educational, training 
and cultural opportunities existing in the territory. 

On the basis of these experimental activities and the process- 
ing of the information collected, the foliating initiatives will " 
be organized: 

- training activity for the teachers through meetings 
and courses in the various schools in order to en- 
courage kno^^rledge of the working world and its 
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principal productive sectors to clarify the vast 
complex of problems relating to work, the environ* 
ment, the man- task-environment relationship and 
the organization of work; to achieve, above all, 
a variation in didactic methods by opening new 
prospects and making original demands; and lastly » 
to formulate hypotheses for interdisciplinary work, 
considering that education about the x<7orking en- 
vironment leads to knowledge of the phenomenon in 
all its aspects, and even its historical genesis. 

Ihe objective of this activity is to train 
the teachers to provide information about various 
trades and to better train the pupils in the various 
aspects and problems of the working world, 

•• specific activity with the pupils in meetings, con- 
ferences, or seminars in the school and outside. 
Both local education officials and other persons 
t^ho can supply first-hand information will take 
part in the meetings. At some of tK.se meetings, 
the parents of the pupils will also be present. 
In the case of the parents in the most difficult 
circumstances, it will be necessary to organize 
personal talks. The information about the work- 
ing viorld will be integrated with practical 
activities carried out through visits to firms, 
industries, and offices. 

Particular attention will have to be given to supplying the 
pupils with the methodological instruments to enable them to carry 
out self- orientation activities and research about the labor market. 
Consequently, it is necessary to indicate to the students the sources 
(statistics, bibliographies) and the places (chambers of commerce, 
etcO where they themselves can seek information about professional 
outlets. Ihey roust be instructed in ha* to carry out a little re- 
search on their slightly older school companions, in order to as- 
certain ^^?hat kind of choices they have made, what type of diffi- 
culties they have encountered, and what successes they have obtained. 

The regional labor supply and demand information project will 
be executed in several phases: 

1. hypotheses for research, delineation of the field 
and sectors of observation, and drawing up of the 
necessary contracts (cooperation with regional re- 
search centers is anticipated); 

2. gathering of data (the district councils which do 
orientation and guidance activities are recommended 
for gathering data in order to encourage greater 
integration bett^ecn research/information and 
orientation/guidance activities) ; 
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3» processing of the da to; and 

t*. distribution of the results of the investigation. 

The x^rork of guidance and orientation itself is articulated in 
four phases: 

1. programming the activity i the part of the district 
council and identification of the persons to be In- 
volved in the work; 

2. making contacts between the orientation center and 
forces in the working x^orld operating in the terri- 
tory; at the same time, all the teachers or instruc- 
tors will be supplied with infoimation material on 
orientation and its objectives, proposing further 
meetings with interested persons; 

3. organizing meetings with the teachers who are most 
motivated and interested in the project about %^rhich 
aspects of youth development and the t^rorld of work 
and labor market will be carried out; and 

planning activities with students: activities done 
by teachers which, starting with the training course, 
must be continuous and carried out during the school 
year; activities carried out by the orientation 
center, which is concentrated in the last months of 
the school year and also (for those who finish 
secondary school) in the days prior to the be- 
ginning of the university academic year. 



Pi^oject No. 2: Alternation and Transition 

This is a particularly complex project inasmuch as it includes 
in its turn, no less than four sub- typologies, all nevertheless 
aimed at achieving integration be t\*een education and work, even if 
starting from different conditions and users. In other words, this 
project covers all the pigeon holes of the initial synaptic picture 

It is, perhaps, the project which most directly tackles the 
probl<?m of the transition from school to %^rork, by offering at the 
same time: 

_ the opportunity to carry out experiments in practical 
vocational work among youth in their first educational 
phase in the secondary schools (sub-project A); 

- the opportunity for the training and pre- insertion of 
youth with very recent diplomas in the search of a 
fi rst job (sub-project 8); 
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_ opportuiiity for the educational remediation young 
apprentices (sub-project C) ; and 

" opportunity for the educational remediation of young 
workers within the framework of paid leave of absence 
for education (sub-project D) * 

A brief description of the contents of the individual sub-projects 
follows ♦ 



From the school towards work 

- courses 9t trhe firm level and contacts with ^^ptufes- 
sionals^V in order to draw up good curricula for the 
last years of the vocational and technical institutes j 

- insertion of work activities (not necessarily directed 
towards a specific qualification) in the cirricula of 
students in ti^o-year courses and high school as t^ell 
as in technical institutes; and 

- courses for adaptation to the requirements of the 
working \corld for unemployed diplona holders . 



From work towards education 

- apprenticeship with ne\^ education bases; 

- education-work contracts provided for by the recent lat^ 
on employment of young people; and 

- use of the 150 hours of paid educational leave to acquire 
higher secondary education* 

Sub- project A ; Experimental system of alternation bet\^een 
school and work for students at the secondary level *-- ^Hiis aims 
at bringing about integration between study and practical work 
through the introduction in the curriculum of work expedience 
in order to bring together as closely as possible the specific 
and the general working reality and the life of the secondary 
school pupil* More exactly, it is a matter of achieving a 
series of sub- objectives which can be suinmarized: 

- to increase the volume of information on working 
life in a given occupation; 

• to provide occasions for contact with specific work- 
ing experiences, directed to: 

- acquiring the elements of pre- vocational training 
in the most indirect manner possible; and 
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- enriching the cultural dimension through contact 
t^* ' a complex socio- technical system^ which is 
L :.irm; 

- to provide occasions for working experiences which 
may not coincide with students* career directions, 
in view of their need to accept social responsibility 
even at this stage of life (to do socially useful 
services and work inside and outside the school); and 

- to arrive at an operational conclusion of the pro:3ect£ 
(with the production of goods and services) » as the 
end of an educational journey which assumes the need 
for an evaluation of the results (use of the cultural 
dimension in the laboratory) . 

Sub-project B : Short courses for secondary school graduates 
t>rith programs of insertion in public and private work activities . — 
A series of interventions will be undertaken which have tivo main 
objectives: first, to change the relationship beti^xeen vocational 
training and a career outlet, in close dependence, however, on 
the second x^^hioh is to assi$t the entry into work of young people 
already holding diplomas and in search of a first job. 

The ground on which to act is the intermediate one bett^^een 
school and work, seeking a closer connection beti^reen these two 
realities through the development of short courses for diploma 
holders starting from a study of the work needs of different 
productive sectors, and the subsequent amendment of the curricula 
of the last years of secondary school, incorporating linkages with 
the productive sector. 

Ihe first type of intervention (short courses for persons al- 
ready holding a diploma) arises from the need to eliminate the 
lacunae and the distortions in the training content of school 
education in order to give the young diploma holders a real chance 
of entering the working world. 

Sub-project C : Reformed apprenticeship training contract . — 
This type of intervention^ — a reorganization of training curricula — 
carries forward the logic already present in the first type of 
intervention. It attempts to reduce the fracture between school 
education and the needs of the productive sectors, and to encourage 
the emergence of new work models for young people. 

Of the EEC countries, Italy possesses the education and train- 
ing system most separated from the world of productive x\»ork. This 
is one (perhaps the most important) of the causes which makes the 
problem of intellectual unemployment more acute than elsewhere. 
Ihis fact is also confirmed by the scarce development and the low 
technical, cultural, educational, and social level of the epprentice- 
ship system. 
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There is notable room in Italy for the development of training 
processes x,»ithin the x^ork setting as the condition of the labor con- 
tract. As illustrations, consider: 

- it is difficult to link, school education with the trade 
practiced; 

- in many sectors of the economy, there is a shortage of 
qualified personnel; 

- the interests and motivations of youth are not uniform; 
a large number of them are not motivated to pursue 
full-time schooling of an academic type; and 

- the entry into work of many young people holding 
diplomas or degrees often requires an initial period 
of time, apart from the normal adaptation to work, 
in which instruction must be given on specific 
points that the school did not give. 

The apprenticeship training contract project has the objective 
of testing new educational formulae within the framework of existing 
institutions, but applied in a non- traditional way by introducing 
innovations considered opportune for the purposes of the project 
and possible within the limitations of the established system. 

The specific educational objectives of the project are: 

1. to raise the cultural level and the basic training of 
young workers holding apprenticeship contracts, in 
order to reduce the growing cultural gap between ip- 
prentices and other youth leaving school, and to enable 
the eventual continuation of studies; and 

2. to forge a link bet\*een this complementary training of 
apprentices and educational institutions (via place of 
course, programs, qualifications). 

Some of the young people in this project are workers who take 
educational courses using the educational permits contained in their 
labor contracts (the so-called 150 hours) . This is a recent development: 
the training clauses were first ins'erted into the labor contract in 
1973 for the main industries; other industries are being progressively 
added. 

The efforts of the first years were directed to instituting 
courses for remediation of the education provided in the compulsoiy 
schooling period but there have already been experiments at the 
university level and courses at the secondary school level are 
being planned. 
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this project raises the question of the usefulness of re- 
entry into secondary education for young workers. Certainly 
their work experience must be taken into account and integrated 
into the curriculum. Ivhile such an undertaking has yet to be 
worked out, it holds outstanding importance because of the aspect 
of integration, especially for young secondary school people like 
those of sub-project A. 



Project No, 3: Ihe Training of Teachers of Technical Education 

This is perhaps the most internally homogeneous project^ 
boing directed to reforming the curricula of the secondary school 
toward practical capacities and the values of productive work, 
with manual and technological ccsnponents , 

All this applies in particular to the lower secondary school 
where the curriculum is designed to include technical education. 
But it also applies to the higher secondary school where these 
reforms can be implemented in a generalized way (and not only for 
certain subjects), with a view to redrawing its "cultural axis." 

Apart from these cultural reasons, xvhich themselves have a 
normative reference, public opinion increasingly is shifting toward 
a revaluation of manual work, on the one hand, and toward new 
emphasis on the scientific- technological-active work dimension in 
the training processes, on the other. 

tOie project has the following objectives: 

a. to clarify the changes to be made in the secondary 
school curriculum within the framework of a new 
approach to education from the technical standpoing; 

b. to indicate the outline of experimental training of 

the teachers of the old subject '^technical applications"- 
and * 

c. to start a controlled teaching experiment in some classes 
of the secondary school. 

Programs will be carried out for the lower secondary school and 
if possible, the first two years of upper secondary school. Evalua-* 
tioji will be done by mixed cc»nroittees Oiaving intra-school and extra- 
school competencies); comparisons will be made to other international 
experiences. 
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Project No. i^: Motivation and Entry Into Active Life 

The usefulness of interventione in favor of young persons with 
little motivation for study» and who find it difficult to enter the 
labor market due to lack of any definite propensities, has its main 
justification in the danger that the processes of educational dropout 
will lead to greater and irreversible processes of social dropout. 

Already we are witnessing widespread educational irregularities 
and abandonment of study ip the compulsory school cycle and in the 
first five years of the ^post-compulsory cycle. Expulsion of young 
people from the school system, generally followed by deterioration 
in their socioeconomic and cultural condition, provokes yet further 
motivation. 

Ihe first obstacle is the absolute lack of points of reference 
for educational and cultural recuperation: the inflexibility of the 
educational system renders extremely problematical the possibiliry 
of any reentry. In general, the school is equipped neither x^rith 
the instruments nor the structures to follow the destiny of school- 
leavers, whether they have interrupted their schooling or come to 
the end of an educational cycle. Furthermore, the link to institu- 
tions for vocational training outside the school is almost 
nonexis tent. 

Equally dire are the prospects of the youth who enter the labor 
market in a condition of tvreakness and who are destined to unstable 
forms of work, without any opportunity for vocational training. In 
this case, the encounter with the rigidity of the labor market re- 
sults in lost motivation for the youth. 

From this situation of initial disadvantage, through subsequent 
bouts with the inadequacy of the institutions linking training and 
work, a sort uf vicious cycle is created, and the possibility of re- 
versing the process of demotivation is reduced even further. 

Ihe policy question is one of how to lay down the lines of a 
social and educational action that today is virtually absent in 
the education and training environment. 

Ihe motivation project aims to identify a responsible body and 
an operative center capable of concerning itself with the cultural 
and work qualifications of dropouts and/or unmotivated adolescents, 
and to aid their entry into the world of work. Part of the project 
should be devoted to analysis of the various types of phenomena at 
work and hence to the various types of needs to be met. Up to now, 
and while awaiting a better knowledge of the, problem, action is 
foreseen mainly directed to the dropouts from the c<Mnpulsory school 
cycle. This action would include the task of reaching those incapable 
of reentering the channels of vocational training and work. It is 
therefore a question of action in the field of orientation and 
guidance through a period devoted to guided contact x^ith work and 
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with the various possibilities of vocational training. It aims at 
a process of rentotivation, of a discovery of interests, and at the 
recapture of basic culture. 

The instruments to be used are the following: 

" a nucleus of "animators" or leaders (selected on a 
voluntary basis from among the teachers); 

- an attractive living environment (a type of "maison de 
^jeunes") ; 

- centers in which to hold brief courses of orientation 
and basic vocational training (or for a return to 
school education) ; and 

- the eventual use, for socio-educational objectives, of 
a contract for training and work (to enable youth to 
gain experience in \fovk and financial independence) . 

The project can be divided into three phases. They are not a 
chronologically- ordered series of interventions, but rather the 
successive methods of implementation of the project translated into 
various organizational solutions. 

1st phase: recruitment of the young people and first action 
of- cultural integration and of orientation towards 
work; 

2nd phase: selection and definition of the method of active 
entry into work; and 

3rd phase: control and evaluation of the results. 



Criteria of evaluation 



Above all, it is necessary to recall that the EEC pilot projects 
even if they constitute the first organized attempt to experiment with 
new forms of transition beti*een school and work^ are still in their 
starting phase. This means that it is too early to evaluate the 
results , 

For Italy, the experiment covers 17 peripheral areas, grouped 
within the various types of project, namely: 



Project 1 
Project 2: 
Project 3; 
Project H; 



U sub-projects 
7 sub-projects 
2 sub-projects 
^ sub-projects 
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The evaluation of the total of the sub-projects t^ithin the four main 
project areas will be the responsibility of an Italian team of some 
eight persons, working in close collaboration with a central Europea 
team* 

For the evaluation, the following features are noted: 

a. The emphasis will be placed on the context (local, 
regional, national) within which the experiment is 
inserted; 

b, i>articular account will be given to the transfer- 
ability of the projects; 

o. Evaluation activities will be carried out in close 
connection with (even if clearly distinct from) the 
operational activities of the project. This is 
very important for Italy inhere there is no tradition 
of "intervention by projects"; 

d. Emphasis will be given to the instruments for internal 
evaluation, coordinated by evaluators (questionnaires, 
interviews, analysis of documents, analysis of organi- 
zational processes, evaluation seminars); and 

e. Ti*o levels of complementary evaluation will be en- 
couraged: the former connected with the local situa- 
tion and within the individual project (oriented to 
the verification of the specific objectives); the 
latter linked to the dimensions and dissemination 

of the experiment at national and EEC level. 



II. The Youth Project/European Social Fund for the South 



Premise 

One of the possible forms of transition from school to work 
for young people is that of the modification of the post-compulsory 
landscape in such a way as to include periods of training within 
enterprises similar to the "Alternation and integration" of the 
EEC Pilot Project described above. 

ISFOL (Institute for the Development of Vocational Training 
of Workers), lahich comes under the Ministry of Labour, has developed 
and completed an experiment in the centers for vocational training 
1 in Southern Italy (schools under regional responsibility, mainly 

attended by young persons betx^reen 15 and 17 years) . 

Ihe project, which has involved 100 centers in the; South and 
has been 50 percent financed by the European Social Fund, has been 
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manased by a central group coordinated by the Ministry of Labor 
and ISFOL* All the Southern regions, the social parties, and 
the/major bodies' responsible for vocational training took part. 

TtiQ main objectives of the project and the results of the 
first experiment are reported helow, based on the ISFOL evaluat^^on 
report.o 

Destructuring the tt/o-year cycle 
of vocational training courses 

The first objective was to break out from the school year 
period (October- June) for the two-year vocational training courses 
through the introduction of the four following modules: 

Module 1; ' Remediation and vocational preparation 
(Duration: to 6 months) 

(a) Remediation of the basic skills of compulsory school 
(correct use of language, mathematics); 

(b) Familiarization xvith the products, the processes, 
and the technologies of the work world; and 

(c) Rationalization of the socioeconomic context and 
its relationship to the productive sector. 

Module 2: Interdisciplinary training for the vocational 
trainee group 
(Duration: 5 to 7 months) 

(a) Consolidation of technical knm^ledge practically 
related to production processes; 

(b) Capacity to apply the technologies of the productive 
sectors and awareness of their common characteristics; 
and 

(c) First level contact with the problems of the* organi- 
zation of work. 

Module 3: Insertion in the productive context and rationali- 
zation of technico-scientific and socio-^cultural 
knottfled'ge ' 
(Duration: 6 to 7 months) 

(a) First-hand awareness of the productive process and of 
vocational roles in it; and 



6* ISFOL, Quaderni di fownazione no, U5» November 1977, 
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(b) Knowledge of behavior in the productive sector and 

of the organizational and trade union problems exist- 
ing within work sites. 

Module t*: Complementary training^ 

(Duration: 3 to 7 months) 

(a) Reexamination of experiences at work and completion 
of vocational training; and 

(b) Cultural equality with the corresponding level of 
school education. 

(Total duration: 20 months or 2,500 hours) 

In assessing the results of this part of the project, it has 
been necessary to ask, as evaluation criteria: 

1. Has the organization by modules really been achieved? 

2. What duraticn ought the modules to have had? 

3. VJhat degree of independence and autonomy have the 
modules had with respect to each other (was it 
possible to apply them as distinct cycles)? 

^. \>?hat contributions were made by each of the participating 
groups (ISFOL, Central Working Group, Technical Committees) 

5. t^^hat store of material has accumulated, in tuo years of 
experience? 

The implementation of training by 
range of qualifications 

The second part of the project concerned the range of qualifi- 
cations of the young. It must be made clear here that the terai 
range of qualifications" must be understood as the whole of the 
technical capacities common to a given group of jobs. • 

In the project, the range of qualifications corresponds first 
to a basic level of working life, to be achieved through modules 
1 and 2 (above) , and then to specialization in particular work roles 
at a second level (modules 3 and H) . 

To assess the effectiveness of the experiment, it was necessary 
to ask as evaluation criteria: (1) within what limits has it been 
possible to identify the ranges of qualification? (2) what spin- 
off innovations have been brought about by this method of vocational 
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Alternation bet\^?een study in vocaticial training 
centers and work activity in enterpr Ises 

Ihe training undertaken with work (module 3) constituted the 
fulcrum of the initial project. It x^as designed to mix, by way 
of a precise phase of alternation, vocational training with work, 
m order to oppose the market spiral in which "one Job leads to 
another"; and to rendering permanent the exchange of persons, 
energies, and cultures beti^een vocational ti^aining centers and 
firms. 

The evaluation criteria have included: 

1. whether the courses themselves have been effective 
from both the quantitative and qualitative aspects; 

2. what effects they have produced on working skills, 
motivation, and participation on the part of the 
students; 

3« the degree of conunitment of the teachers; and 
/ 

the degree^ of interest by the firms in the activities 
connected with vocational training. 

Implementation of continuous 
training for the teachers 



Experience with continuous training of teachers has shown 
the interrelations between the planning, operation, and evaluation 
activities of the project. It has strengthened these inter« 
relations and enlisted the energies of organizations hitherto 
absent (e.g., ILO, FIAT). 

One particular program may be mentioned— the teacher training 
program over and above the stage at the company level managed by 
the Csntre for Vocational Tta ining-FIAT of T-arin. Tt^o very sjig- 
nificant lessons have been learned from this program: 

1. Teachers must in the first place concentrate on the 
cross-weave beti^een cultures by tecnico-cultural 
paradigms and experience in the enterprise, through 
direct experience in firms , accompanied bv tHe 
necessary teonico-scientific documentation and re- 
flection on project planning; and 

2. Ihe task of the teacher in training projects must 
be more rigorously defined. Today a teacher should 
continuously be given the responsibility of handling 
the relationship bet\<?een science and work, and be 
involved in the specific themes relating to the 
enterprise but also always capable of extracting 



the general merits. One of the ntost pressing needs 
uncovered by t^iis experiment is the need for a long 
training period for teachers in the firms themselves 
that will receive the trainees of module 3, assisted 
at a distance by the various cultural centers (such 
as ISFOL itself) and directly bv the appropriate 
regional staff. 



Inventory and validation 
of the didactic material 

One of the objectives of the experiment was to inventory and 
validate the best didactic material available within the educational 
system. The initial intention was to identify this material and make 
It known in the vocational training sphere, and also to point out 
the shortcomings in materials that publishers and others might be 
called upon to overcome* 

Bearing in mind that the materials examined (by a committee 
of experts set up for the purpose) were not all-inclusive but in- 
stead represented a limited section (mainly texts on education 
with technico-scientific content), it nevertheless seems possible 
to affirm that: 

- the material in circulation is functional for vocational 
training based more on job requ ircTnents than on levels 
of qualifications; 

- conclusions about the usefulness of this material, de- 
termined from an experiment intended to restructure 
the content of basic vocational training, requires 
further evaluation and validation; and 

- the content and the methods of such material have to 
be viewed on a didactic screen of an interdisciplinary 
type. 



The social management of the activities 

In this cycle of experimentation, the management of the project 
has not functioned well. Ihe project envisaged a central working 
group (divided into nine committees) and a management committee for 
every training center. Proof of management failure is given, among 
other things, by the facts that only 20 percent of the centers have 
been formally opened, and only 10 percent of those have functioned 
in some way or other. 
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General conclusions ^ 

The Youth Project/European Social Fund for the South is of, 
particular, importance for Italy inasmuch as it is the first ex- 
periment in alternation carried out on a wide basis; it is a 
completed experiment; and it has been subjected to a very strict 
evaluation (through periodic visits ^ the organization of an in- 
terim and a final conference, and the collection of data and 
information in a questionnaire of the users) ^ 

WIN 

As ISFOL itself says in its report, the project represents 
the major and most high-level internal rethinking on the part 
of the educational system ^out its training goals, its relation-- 
ship with firms, its functional shortcomings, and the limits of 
its social impact ♦ 

From this perspective, not\*/ithstanding all the limitations 
of a centralized and at tjjnes oppressive management, Vifith delays 
in documentation and a lack of assistance given to the centers, 
it is, in fact, the notable scale and outreach of the 'project 
that has made it a cultural factor* Undoubtedly its merits lie 
in this dimension — the mobilization of energies external to the 
system and the lib.eration of the entrepreneurial spirit latent 
in the administrators . 



Truths discovered from the project: 

- It is possible to conduct training courses for young 
people along non-school lines, articulated into 
flexible modules; 

- A strategy of restructuring the obsolete and frayed 
job requirements profiles into levels or ranges of 
qualifications is both necessary and practicable; and 

- It is possible, even under tSie most adverse con- 
ditions, to organize periods of alternation bet%^een 
school and work within training cycles • 



Utilizable products obtained 

- A validated scheme of training modules which can be 
interlaced with the refonned state school and which 
can also be applied within the cycles envisaged by 
Law 28S for the training/work contracts; 7 



7. Law of June 1, 1977, no* 285, concerning the procedures for 
the employment of the young* 
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>^.. further investigated, of the levels 

?or some industrial sectors; 

*,^■r» the recurrent training of the 
- An organized program for the recurr 

trainers; and 

. inventory of the didactic materials available in the 
sector • 

Characteristics of *e f-^^^Tl^U^^ 
the educational sysrem i-iia 

. A notable and unexpected innovating spirit among the 
administrators; 

in training for work; 

/lidactic structures; and 
- A certain. bacKx^ordness m the didactic 

n in the elaboration and in the participation 

^ notable slowness m the ei<io 
of the social forces. 

Suggestions in the ^f^f^' 

and administrative fields ^^^^ 

- TeUlf ^rofarLS:^ ^fafir^^^rtel -Uoraneousl., 
by the legislator); 

. * flexibility in the expenditure procedures 

- The need for f^^J^"^. ^„I> nters; 
of the Vocational Training r nters, 

f«t^ a deeper and more wide- 

- '^Lr=Ttrdfof%hr?evris'of qualifications to be 
Lhievid by training; and 

. The need for a non-school learning experience for the 
teaching staff. 
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Appendix 



Characteristics of Students in the Youth" 
Project European Social Fund for the South 

!"^Y®y ^25 students in experimental courses 
m the Youth Project indicated that SS2 attended a course in the 
metal-mechanical industry, 198 attended s course in the electro- 
mechanical industry, and 75 attended a course belonging to other 
industrial. Their distribution by age, educational qualification, 
previous work experience duration of training, and placement is 
tabulated below (table 1). 



III. Law No. 28S of June 1, 1977: Measures 
for the Employment of the Young 

New relations between training and work 

It is useful to mention this measure, since it not only en-> 
courages the firms to recruit young x^orkers, but also introduces 
a ne^^r formula in the linking of training and work fthe trainins 
contract. ^ 

The aims of the law are summarized in article I: 

1. To promote the special employment of young people 
in agricultural, artisan, trade, industrial, and 
public service activities undertaken by individual 

*H»ta firms, industrial groups, cooperatives and their 

consortiums, and public economic bodies; 

2 . To finance regional programs for productive work 
in socially useful undertakings and services, 
particularly in agriculture and programs for 
works and services organized by the central 
administrations ; 

3. To encourage young people to x^ork on the land; 
and 

t*. To organize vocational training programs directed 
to meeting the needs of Italy*s economic growth. 

The achievement of the above-mentioned objectives will be 
P"«*sued by several means: First, the employment on permanenj: 
contracts, by private companies and public organizations, of 
young persons beti^en the ages of 15 and 29 who are enrolled 
in special lists and In possession of the required technical 
qualifications. As incentive, the companies receive a monthly 
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Table 1. Students bv Industry and Age Grouo > 





Metal- 
mechanical 


Electro- 
mechanical 


Other 


• Total 


Over 17 years 




13H 


30 


518 


Under 17 years 


198 




45 


307 


Elementary 
school 
certified tc 


80 


8 




90 


Secondary 
school 
certificate 




183 


72 


721* 


Other 


3 


7 


72 


72H 


With t^rork 
experience 


389 


131 


ttl 


561 


Without work 
experience 


163 


67 


3^ 


264 


Under two 
months 
training 


^61 


166 


3U 


661 


More than two 
months 
training 


in 


32 


m 


16»; 


Job placement 


53 


9 


11 


73 


No job 
placement 




189 




. 752 


Total 


552 


198 


75 


825 



Source: ISFOL 
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sum of 32.000 lire for 18 months which is increased to 64,000 lire 
for the South of Italy. 

Second, the employment on fixed- terra contracts of young persons 
betx^^een the ages of 15 and 22 (which can be raised to 2H for women 
and higher secondary school diploma holders and to 29 for university 
graduates) . This contract, which is limited to 12 months and is not 
renewable, can be stipulated in the proportion of txto young persons 
to every 30 workers (lowered to 20 for the South). By the terms of 
the working agreement, the young persons must work at least 20 hours 
a week and must be given the time to attend qualified vocational 
^"^"55^®: ^® company receives 200 lire per hour (which can be raised 
to 400 lire for the South) for 12 months and for the hours actually 
paid. ^ 

Third, the femplo^TOent of young persons beta^een ages 18 and 29 
years in socially useful work, based on programs organized by the 
central administration and the regions. These programs concern 
specific projects developed in agreement with local authorities 
or other institutions. They are applicable to the following sectors: 
cultural heritage and environment; forestry, soil protection, and 
census taking of uncultivated land; forest fire prevention; fire 
fighting services; updating of the property register; tourism; 
inspection of working conditions and state emplovment services- 
. pension services under the jurisdiction of the regional Treasury 
administration; geologic seismic, and water resources maps; 
technical assistance in agriculture and fisheries; agricultural 
and fishery experimentation; and socially relevant services. 

The contract can last from 4 to 12 months and is not renewable. 
Ihe working time cannot be less than 20 hours per week, and the salary 
must be equivalent to the basic minimum salary of state employees oer- 
forming similar duties. 

Fourth, employment of young people in a cooperative form in the 
agricultural field for the cultivation of uncultivated land; the de- 
velopment of land owned by municipalities, mountain villages, and 
regions; the processing of agricultural products; and the management 
of technical services for agriculture. 

Funds will be available as incentives for cooperatives to accept 
young people between IS and 29 years of age in the proportion of 
40-70 percent of their members. For each young person in the co- 
operative, the regions will contribute 50.000 lire per month for 
24 months in addition to their salary. 

Also, in agriculture incentives will be available (100,000 
lire per month for one year) for agricultural enterprises to hire 
agricultural technicians holding university degrees and/or hich 
school diplomas in agriculture. 



In order for young people to take advantage of this measure, 
a special list is kept in the municipalities* employment agencies 
where the unemployed beti^een 15 and 29 years of age can enroll, 
with the double opportunity of simultaneous enrollment in the 
ordinary list, and (for immigrants) in their city of residence* 

A graduated list of applicants will then be made (on the 
basis of technical skill, economic condition, and the family and 
personal situation of the applicant) , from which the potential 
employers will be able to hire p-^ople based up'jn their place 
in the list and not upon their names. 

Financially, the law appropriates 1,060 billion lire divided 
by year as follows: 

1977 90 billion 

1978 380 billion 

1979 , 320 billion 

1980 270 billion 



Total 1,060 billion 

For 1977, 10 billion lire have been reserved for vocational 
training contracts, while 80 billion have been earmarked for financing 
socially useful services. These latter funds will be further allocated 
as follows: 60 percent (i^8 billion) to the regions, of which 70 per- 
cent goes to the South of Italy and M>0 percent (32 billion) to the 
central' administrations. 



Uie most: important features of the law are: 

a. the accent placed on the agricultural sector; 

b. the importatice given to the cooperative form, not only 
in the agricultural field, but also for socially useful 
services to be carried out by means of agreements be- 
tween young peoples* cooperatives and the administrations: 

c, the extet sion of the existing incentives to tlie artisan 
sector; 

d. the exclusion from the benefits of the law of firms 
with three employees or less (now amended in a new act); 

e, the exclusio-i of firms involved in building and in- 
dustrial conversion projects; 

f, the obligation of the firm to demonstrate that dur- 
ing the previous six months it has not laid off per- 
sonnel taken on under permanent contracts. Ihe firm 
forfeits the benefits if any employee is laid off 
while such benefits are being paid? 
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g. the obligation — in the case of vocational craining 
contracts (contratti di forfnazione) , to employ at 
leas: half of tfio trainees at the end of the vo- 
catxonsl training period; failure to do so prevents 
the company from taking further advantage of the law; 
and 

h. the graduated list : young people are taken on 
strictly according to their position on the list 
thus excluding any possibility of selection by 
name on the part of the employer* 

After a year of operation^ a series rf problems regarding the 
application of the law have arisen, among which mention must be 
made of the follot^ing: 

(a) Among the 7^klO persons enrolled in the special list 
(provided for by the law) on December 31, 1977, *ex- 
cessive proportions were at the higher levels of 
education and in the South. 

(b) In spite of the widespread >illingness stated by the 
youth (from 60-75 percent) to accept work which does 
not correspond to the type and level of training re- 
ceived, the first months of experience suggest 

- a slow startup due to a relatix'e unavailability 
of youth (a sign of uncertain motivation to 
enrolling in the special list) 

- difficult adjustment in the firm by those accept- 
ing the work offered, resulting in cases of. 
leaving after brief initial periods (confirming 
that formal facilitation of entry into work is 
not enough and that a more complex transition 
strategy is needed); 

(c) *rhe companies dislike accepting youths that they 
have not been able to select themselves. The 
law, in fact, requires that placement is strictly 
according to numerical order, and quantitatively 
modest results are to be seen even in the most 
recent data. 

As of May 15, 1978, placements in the private sector only amounted 
to 2,916 young persons (of whom 613 t^re in the South) on inx3e- 
terminate contracts (i.e., without a time limit), and 1,352 youpg' 
persons (of tifhich 19 were in the South) under training contracts. 

In the light of these and other difficulties, the Government / 
Issued a decree in May 1973 amending Law 285 to better implement 
the objective of the original measure. In particular ^ the / 
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Table 2. Qistribution of Law No. 285. Special List Enrollees 
by Area. Ago. Sex, and Education. December 31. 1977. 





Percent of total 


Geoffraohic area 








Center 


21.2 


South 


59.9 








X^.9 




0*l A 

^x.9 






Oil 


19.0 




22.8 


Sex 


• 


Male 


50.2 


Female 


H9.8 


ELducational qualification 




Without a qualification 


8.2 


Secondary school certificate 


29,5 


Diplomas 


57.6 


- High schools and teacher training 




institutes 


25.8 


- Technical and vocational institutes 


28.1* 


- Other schools 


3.H 


University degrees 


U.7 



amendment: 

a. extends the eligibility of youth for the training 
contract to all youth beti>reen the ages of 15 and 
26 years (29 for graduates) ; 

b» lengthens the duration from a maximum of 12 to a 
maximum of 2^ months; 

sets a higher minimum duration of training time 
(from 50 percent to 30 percent higher); 
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d. increases the relative economic benefits (incentives) 
for entrepreneurs in the South; and 

introduces a new form of vocational education x>?hich 
provides for periods of work experience along the 
lines of the module illustrated in section II of 
this paper. The limitations are: 

- the periods spent in the firm cannot exceed six 
months ; 

- the working hours cannot exceed M-O hours a \/eek; and 

- the young cannot be employed on the basis of directly 
productive objectives, except for very limited periods; 
and 

f . established a permanent system for the observation 
and analysis of the dynamics of the labor market and 
extends to companies with up to 10 employees the 
possibility of taking on "ne youth by name and not 
numerically. 



Elements for evaluation 

It is still too early for an assessment to be made of the law 
and its results. Ihe impression that emerges is the* need to collect 
information from employers in order to identify their types of 
resistance to taking on young workers, and from the youth in order 
to ascertain "attitudes and culture" as regards work under current 
conditions , 
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Among the many Swedish programs for promotion of employment for 
the young are two experiments with the offering of employment sub- 
sidles to municipalities and private firms for the hiring of youn<? 
people as replacements for older employees during training period? 
for the latter. 

The programs in question (one for local governmet:t units and 
one slightly different for private enterprise) ar<. among the smaller 
—order of magnitude 1,000 persipns currently employed under its 
rules-^but that should be ^een against the background of the fact 
that other programs with similar purposes often are more advantaceous 
or easier to apply by the employers. (All through 1977-78 "^about 30.000 
persons below 25 years of age have been accommodated in various em- 
ployment or training programs; and the "labour market training" pro- 
grams have covered about 80,000 persons of all ages, i.e., about 2 
percent of the labor force.) The number of persons affected each year 
IS considerably greater, as each case lasts only a few months. 

The rules are as follows for the municipal program: Ihe employer 
gives an employee leave of absence for a course arranged under the 
auspices of the Labour Market Board and undertakes to pay him his 
ordinary wage or salary during the period in question, ttie tuition 
costs are covered by the "State. Ohe Employment Service advises the 
employer about job-seeking unemployed persons suitable as replace- 
ments. In the first place, these should be below 25, but other new- 
comers to the labor market can also be placed this wav (housewives 
returning to income-earning work, etc.) . A certain priority is to 
be given to persons i^ho have worked in the community and request 
re-employ. It is not necessary for the replacer to work on exactly 
the same job as the absent trainee, and he can continue to stay in 
the community's service as substitute for a series of trainees • 
This is important for the reason that most of the courses should 
be^of less than eight weeks duration (except in the case of courses 
for nurses aides, certain personnel in social case work and dav ' " 
nurseries: 10 to 20 weeks). The Stat? reimburses the local W- 
ernment unit for 75 percent of the wage of the substitute workers. 
These are employed under the ordinary rules for "relief works"* 
this means that they are exempted from the emplo\<ment protection 
law and should— at least in principle— be available for any job in 

- im - 
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suitable.'^''^^*' ''^^''^ Employment Service finds. and regards as 

As concerns the administration of this scheme, the Labour Market 
?hrcen?raf Sh1^^''' f '^^f'^? ^^^^^-^-ng representatives of 

SovincS ^^L'^r^^^ Associations of Communes and of 

^^-oSr^;^ ^ the relevant .trade unions of blue and white collar 

tfon nl lit l nt'" ''.^"'fT^^; ^^^^^ -the implementa- 

lil r. l^^.^f'^^l'^ is to be planned in close cooperation beti.een 
aflec?ed Jjli fn^^^'' ' municipal employers, and'^the trade unioL 
affected. Ihis planning must be coordinated with other planning of 
relief work arrangements for each fiscal year. Ihese annual prozrams 
raoid a^^I^n* S"^^'"'/? ? ^'^"^ ^T^^ of versatility, permittinr^^ 
s??n^4or M^^'' ''^^-^^^^'^Si'^^ of changes in the local emplovtolnt 
^ InrvP^f ^J^r'""'?^^^P^ authoritStes have been urged to undertake 
surveys of the training needs among; their personnel and to work out 
training plans accordingly. Ihe respective trade unions should be 

S^t'^nnnf P^rsonnel planning activities, t.hich should 

shoiyvhat groups should be most appj^opriately be engaged in the com- 
bined ''relief work and training" program. 

1 

Curricula have been worked out by the Central School Board in 
S^rcn'"^''" employers^ and ^corkers' organisations, 

some curricula hav^ been worked out specifically for this program 
I.e., with a view to be suitable for the jobs dominating in munilipai 
service. Trainees can, however, also be placed in any course under 
the general "labour market training" program, as far as the other 
conditions are covered, as indicated above. 

^ Ihe employers' and workers' organizations have to inform all 
municipal personnel about planned training activities fsome of which 
can start at short notice) . Ihey shall also^-in common-propose to 
the county labor boards about applications to be approved but the 
county labor boards make the final selection of trainees-las well 
as of relief workers to act as substitutes. 

On the other hand, it is, of course, the responsibility of 
the employer to see to it that the substitutes get suitable employ- 
ment, including short introduction training, if needs be. 

Tlie parallel program for private enterprise has the followina 
particular characteristics: ihe reimbursement is 25 SKr per hour 
of training (a similar order of magnitude as the 75 percent in the 
municipal case) . This can be paid for training of a person who has 
been working for at least five years or achieved the age of 25 veaL 
It can be given for maximum 960 hours of training, if t person under 
25 years (for permanent employment) is hired and if this represents 
a net increase of employment in the firm. If hr hires one more youne 
person, the employer can receive the 2S Kr subsidv for 960 more train- 
ing hours The training can be divided up on several persons, provided 
each of them gets at least 160 hours. Trainees should preferably be 
selected among persons with short general education or missing vocational 
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training. Ihe employer must consult with the relevant trade union 
as concerns the need for training, employment conditions ?nd wages 
for the persons affected, the suitability of the curriculum, etc. 

IChe purpose of these programs is obviously double: to increase 
the level of skills by training during slack periods (conjunctural or 
seasonal) and to shorten the unemployment queues during the same 
periods, ihe concentration of training upon persons xvith a certain 
amount of vjork experience or level of age makes them part of the gen- 
eral policy (decided by Parliament in connection with a general re- 
form of higher education, 1975) of promoting recurrent education as 
a principle for the education and training svstem as a tchole The 
priority for training to be given to those who' had little school 
education in their own young years, while the young people hired 
as substitutes are given work and no or little training, makes them 
a practical application of the idea that it, is possible to ''work 
first and train later"; in other words, that "there will be later 
trains in the time-table" for those who have let the first ones pass 
by. Those who hate school or are uncertain ^bout themselves should 
have a chance to get incomes and work experience while they try their 
way in the labor market. 

The municipal employers are recommended by both the labor market 
authorities and their own central organizations to place the young 
relief x^orkers in jobs which give them useful experience and where 
there is a chance that they will be placed permanently after the end 
of the permitted relief work period (maximum six months). Ihsy ac- 
quite a moral duty, together with the EmplojTnent Service,' to find 
them another job or to incite them to take up some formal training 
or education. For those below 18 years of age, this duty to keep 
contact with young people and to see to it that they are well ad- 
vised about schools and courses, as well as job opportunities, is 
statutory since 1977, and a special committee is organized in each 
commune for this purpose. At any rate, the fact that the young 
person has had a paid job for at least three months gives him a 
right to a certain amount of unemployment benefit even if he is 
not yet eligible in an unemployment insurance fund. 

• The fact that the local trade union has to be involved ia the 
planning and organization of the whole arrangement gives a certain 
guarantee that it will be applied in such a way that it becomes a 
help to the youngsters in their endeavors to orient themselves in 
the labor market, and that they are not solely exploited in menial 
tasks, neither by the municipal or the private employers. 

t\'hile the young substitutes for trainees in municipal service 
are engaged under the relief work rules, implying that they have to 
regard the job as temporary, those hired by private employers have 
the same status as any newly hired worker, including the gradual 
acquisition of employment security rights. This implies that the 
employer has an own interest in seeing to it that he gets some 
one- the- job training. 
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It may be noted also that the young workers engaged under these 
. programs have to be hired via the emploi-ment service, i«e., amoi^ 
those registered there as unemployed job seekers. As in other programs 
there is a general directive from the government that they shall be * 
used, as far as possible, to promote the general endeavor to break 
down occupational sex barriers; there should be a preference for 
female workers in occupations with male dominance and vice versa. 

As already indicated, the scope of these programs is relatively 
limited. Ihere is a certain administrative complication in their 
utilization. As for the private firms, the program has only been 
in force for a relatively short period, during which any need for 
increases of the number of employees has been rare. 

According to a preliminary estimate for the fiscal year 1977-78, 
the number of employees in municipal service (communes and counties) ' 
who participated in training courses under this program was around 
4,000. For the same period, the number of substitutes added up to 
3,000. To some extent, obviously, one young person had continued 
in openings left by more than one trainee. Ihe average length of 
each one*s employment in these jobs seem to have been around three 
months . 

Colore detailed studies for the purpose of evaluation of these 
programs are in process, but not yet available at the end of 
June 1978.) 
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PART II 





Introduction 

In this part of the volume » recurrent education is examined 
as a major new reform of the relationship betl^^een the education 
and viork sectors. Implications of developments in recurrent edu- 
cation for youth unemployment and ttie school- to-work transition 
problems are drawn. 

The first chapter in this part is a theoretical treatment 
focused on the prospects for recurrent education while the second 
chapter is an empirical treatment focused on the use of statistical 
data in- ti<ro countries for learning about recurrent education and 
the transition f^om school to working life. Ihe contents of these 
two chapters are sketched below. 

Mark Blaug takes note of the many favorable claims made for 
recurrent education in the light of fiscal, demographic, and labor 
force trends, and asks why in fact there is so little of it. In 
his **Notes on Recurrent Education: Some Constructive thoughts 
by a Skeptic," he distinguishes two components of recurrent educa- 
tion—postponement of post-compulsory schooling and second-chance 
education for adults. Drawing on economic theory and evidence 
from European countries and the United States » he offers explana- 
tions for the slow and uneven advance of recurrent education pro- 
grams and suggests the outlines of their future development. . Dif- 
ferences beti^een Europe and the United States are pointed out, and 
the key factors influencing recurrent education in the Jfuture are 
identified. 

In 'Turther Education under Comparative Perspective: Examining 
France and Germany," Herbert F. Bode presents data on "further 
education" in ttvo countries in order to better understand the diverse 
components of these education and training opportunities and how they 
relate to the problem of transition from school to work. Further 
education or "lifelong learning" refers to all organized learning 
activities beyond the initial youth schooling period. Features of 
German further education ore sketched and statistics presented on 
participation, courses, and finance of adult education, firm- level 
training, and educational leaves of absence. The relation between 
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these programs and youth unen^loyment and school- to-work transition 
problems is suggested by data on characteristics of further education 
programs (such as length and type of training) and their participants 
previous employment and educational status). Similar material 
is also presented for France, 
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NOTES ON RECURRENT EDUCATION: SOME CONSTRUCTIVE 
mOUGHTS BY A SKEPTIC 

MARK BIAUG 
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Recurrent education, better known in the United States as "life- 
long learning," has been comprehensively defined as a "global system 
containing a variety of programs which distribute education and train 
ing of different levels (primary, secondary, and tertiary) , by formal 
and nonformal means, over the life-span of the individual in a re- 
curring way, that is, alternated with work or other activities. "1 
Although this all-embracing coru^ept of cradle- to- the-grave education 
and training ought to include preschool nursery programs, the terms 
"recurrent education" (RE) and "lifelong learning" are confined by 
most writers to courses directed at individuals who have completed.^ 
their compulsory schooling. Thus, for all practical purposes, RE \ 
may be defined as any formally organized, post-compulsory system of 
alternating periods of studying and periods of working — the words 
are carefully chosen and no qualifications are necessary. R£ may 
be provided full-time or part-time, for long or for short periods, 
for vocational or for cultural reasons, and by educational institu- 
tions, governments, employers, unions, or any other body^ — none of 
these features are critical in distinguishing RE from standard edu- 
cational and training programs. On the other hand, RE excludes 
apprenticeship schemes and on-the-job (but not off- the- job) train- 
ing, as well as adult education of the traditional type, either be- 
cause these are uot formally organized or because they do not in- 
volve alternation of learning and earning. It has proved useful to 
further distinguish two main components of RE, namely, (1) postpone- 
inent of post-compulsory schooling and (2) second-chance education 
for adults; in the first case, we educate individuals at a lat;pr 
rather than an earlier age, whereas in the second case ^ we educate 
older individuals who would never have been educated at all under 
present arrangements. 



1, V. Stoikov, The Economics of Recurrent Education and Trainin'a . 
Geneva: 1L0» 1975, pp. 5-6. In a veritable ocean of literature 
on recurrent education, this slender book by Stoikov stands out 
as an authoritative contrii>ution. 
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RE in any one of the senses defined above has had a somewhat 
checkered career since its inception around 1970, or thereabouts. 
In an earlier paper. Mace and I attempted to survey the extent to 
which elements of RE had been achieved to date in six countries, 
namely, Sweden, :;ermany, France, Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 2 At the risk of oversimplification, we 
concluded that Sweden and Germany had made considerable progress 
in creating an open-door system of upper secondary and tertiary 
education wasily accessjQjle to adults without, however* providing 
much financial assistance to workers to enable them to take up 
these new opportunities for second-chance education, while France, 
on the other hand, had gone further than any other country in 
legislating paid study leave for workers, while restricting much 
of the expansion of second-chance education thereby created to 
purely vocational programs of short duration. The United Kingdom 
has some postponed schooling in the so-called "further education 
colleges" and some second-chance education in the Open University, 
but the numbers involved in all these cases are small and as for 
paid educational leave (PEL) financed out of payroll taxes, which 
is on the increase everywhere in continental Europe, the concept 
and certainly the legislation hardly exists in Great Britain. 
Similarly, PEL is relatively rare in the United States end even 
where study leave is provided for in labor contracts, it is as 
often unpaid rather than paid educational leave. Despite the 
1976 enactment of the Lifetime Learning Act, with a small fiscal 
appropriation from the Congress, it is true to say that there is 
no national policy in the United States directed at the implementa- 
tion of RE. Similarly, although most American firms provide off- 
the-job-in-plant training for managers and supervisors, American 
%^orkers rarely leave their jobs for mid-cereer training and re- 
training, 3 Xn short, despite all the broohaha about RE, in practical 
terms the concept seems to be running into the sands. 

The fact is that no country in the world has yet succeeded in 
postponing either secondary or higher education to a later stage in 
life for anything but a few thousand students. And aa for second- 
chance education for adults, the concept of PEL th^t would under- 
write second-chance opportunities has been everyx^/here circumscribed 
by extremely limited financial aid and by specific directives .that 
confine the leave to vocational updating or retraining* Thus, in 
Germany, where all workers in large firms and medium-sized firms 
are entitled to PEL, the entitlement to full pay is equal to 12 
working days every tx*o years, which adds up to a ti^ro-months course 



2. M. Blaug and J. Hace, "Recurrent Education - The Nexv- Jerusalem," 
Higher Education , February 1977. 

/ 

3. See Stanley D, Nollen, Current State of Recurrent Education, 
in D. W. Vermilye (ed.>; Relating l\*ork and Education. Current 
Issuer in Higher Edp<f^ion. 1977 . San Francisco: Ofossey-Bass, 

iott: ' 
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after 10 years of working. Although this may be a harbinger of things 
to come, it is hardly the dramatic revolution in the reallocation of j 
education over the lifetime of individuals that advocates of RE have 
called for. Likewise, even in Yugoslavia, where the right of workers 
to leaves of absences is administered by the worker-management com- 
mittees of individual enterprises » the bulk of adult enrollments are 
for purposes of vocarional and professional preparation rather than 
self- renewal or cultural enrichment. In other words, this is not 
truly second-chance education but rather vocational training and re- 
training writ large. 

This defines the question to which this paper is addressed. If 
fiscal, demographic, and labor force trends, as well as a rising concern 
with the equity implications of educational policies, make RE imperative 
around the world, as is frequently claimed,^ why is so little happening 
on the RE front? Furthermore, among the various components of RE, which 
ones hold out more promise than others of actually being realized in the 
years to come? Our discussion takes the form of a series of notes t^^ith- 
out any pretense of exhausting all aspects of RE. 



1. The Postponement Issue 

Of all the variations on the RE theme, the one that is easiest to 
justify on grounds of both economic and educational efficiency .is that 
of postponing full- time higher and possibly upper secondary education 
by one, tt*o, or even three years. Applying conventional cost-benefit 
analysis to the age-earnings profiles that are generated by the present 
"front-end" model of sequential education, Stoikov has shown that a 
postponement of full-time post-compulsory education of up to three 
years, although costly, is justifiable in terms of the social and 
private rate of return on educational investment. ^ Alas, this is not 
RE proper because it leaves out the element of alternating learning 
and earning. On the other hand, Stoikov concludes, postponement of 
formal education simultaneous with its conversion from full-time to 
part-time (the true RE model) cannot be justified on strict efficiency 
grounds for periods longer than three years. This conclusion may, 
of course, be reversed if this type of education, geared to older 
people, is somehow transformed, say, by distance -teaching tecbniqucs, 
into something that is cheaper to provide than the present system 
geared ro youngsters aged 18-22. But so long as teaching methods 
are unchanged, even a five-six years postponement of part-time 
higher education is difficult to justify on, efficiency grounds. 



U, For example, T. Schuller and J. Bengtsson, "A Strategy for Equity: 
Recurrent Education and Industrial Democracy," in J. Karabel and 
A. H. Halsey (eds.), Powrer and Ideology in Education . New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. 



5. Stoikov, op. cit ., pp. 16, 112. 
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Breaking out of the- mold of cost-benefit analysis and introducing 
considerations of the deterioration and obsolescence of knowledge with 
age does not substantially alter these conclusions. Since the benefits 
of lengthy postponement by five, 10» or 20 years compounds the effective 
ness of learning at different ages with the effectiveness of applying 
learning to earning at different ages— older people find it more diffi- 
cult to study than younger people, but they find it easier to relate 
v*iat they learn to their recent work experience — answers in tliis area 
are bound to be judgments combining ps^^chological evidence of the aging 
process tyith the testimony of adult educators. On balance, Stoikov / 
concludes that if the learning in question is at all formal and gen- » 
eral, the advantage will always be with those who have had a sound 
basic education not too long ago. The question of the deterioration 
of knowledge and the obsolescence of skills actually argues aga5nst 
and not for RE, at least if RE means general, academic education for 
older workers (as apipears to be the usual view of RE enthusiasts), 
because it is precisely general knowledge and basic skills which de- 
teriorate more sloi^ly than specific skills; besides, the older the 
worker, the fewer the remaining years of working life for which it 
would be worthx>;hile to repair his obsolete skills. In shorty "th£— — — ' 
optimal role of recurrent education as aa^tidote--fqr^ltuman capital 
obsolescence seems to be preventive rather than curative. "6 Summing 
up, the benefits of RE are greater if it is concentrated on the young- 
who have left formal education recently and who have received sufficient 
"preventive" education of a basic kind to benefit from "curative" RE 
of the updating, retraining type at a later age. 

But if there are efficiency arguments for the postponement of 
post-compulsory education of up to ti^o to three years, the fact re- 
mains that mere postponement by a few years will' not touch the equity 
problem of the intrageneration gap in educational provision bett>feen 
social classes, not to mention the intergeneration gap in provision 
between youths and adults. No doubt, this accounts for the fact that 
advocates of RE have laid far more emphasis on the second-chance 
version of RE than on the postponement version. At the same time, 
it makes it more difficult to account for the almost universal failure 
of the postponement model to get off the ground: governments are 
usually much more susceptible to efficiency than to equity arguments 
and, certainly, politicians are fond of any idea that is said' to be 
economically efficient, implying as it does that some voters can be 
made better off without any other voter being made worse off. 

The basic reason for the failure of the postponement model lies 
undoubtedly in the relative autonomy of higher education systems 



6. Ibid., pp. H9-50; see also T. Simkins, "Recurrent Education: 
Some Economic Issues," Higher Education , November 1S75, 
particularly pp. 365-368. 
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around the world even in tho§e countries (such as Germany > France^ 
Sweden, Great Britain, etc*) where all b».most higher education in^ 
stitutioos are both owned and financed by mentral government* 
Teachers in colleges and universities find rtymore convenient and 
certainly easier to teach students straight out of high school. 
Mixing full-xime and part-time students, academic courses and vo-- 
cational courses^ and young and mature students in one institi'tion 
can present all sorts of administrative difficulties which are not 
welcomed unless there is in fact a strong initial com-nitment among 
the teaching staff to a model of open-ended higher education* Com- 
munity colleges in the United States and further education colleges 
in the United Kingdom are examples of sectors with such a tradition 
of educating students of all ages in courses of various durations 
and levels • But even in these sectors^ thj§Jtailk of the students 
tend to be under the ^ge of 22^ so that whatever is achieved in 
these institutions in catering to a wide variety of educational 
demands^ it is not effective postponement of higher education by 
two to three years. Moreover^ educational prestige in America 
and Great Britain still accrues to the mainstream university sector 
where the standard model of sequential > uninterrupted education 
holds full sx^ray. 

There is little prospect of effective postponement happening 
any^^here unless either students or institutions are given a fi- 
nancial incentive to postpone* At the moment ^ there are strong 
financial disincentives to postpone post-compulsory schooling: 
the older a potential student^ the less likely he or she is to 
receive financial assistance from parents; besides^ foregone earn- 
ings tend to be higher for older students and even if the private 
rate of return to postponed schooling is fa\''orable^ imoerfections 
of capital markets discriminate against 1:hose who require larger 
funds* Such considerations may not be decisive in Europe x>/here 
higher education tends to be centrally controllf if not centrally 
directed* In Europe, postponement might come Ly decree* Hius, 
both ^Germany and Sweden have , willy-nilly forced their universities 
to ifistitute short-cycle progtf^ams for mature students and to in- 
creasingly substitute work ex^rience for secondary schooling as a 
qualification for university admission* Nothing like that has 
happened in Great Britain, but if there were the political will 
in the United Kingdom to bring aoout compulsory postponement of 
higher education, there is no doubt that the University Grants 
Committee in Great Britain has the power to, say, lay do^\»n admis- 
sion quotas by age^ Of course, this is not true in the United 
States where, indeed, effective postponement for a large proportion 
of the cohort that normally enters universities straight from high 
school vfill probably remain a dead letter unless financial incentives 
are created* 

For example, one Idea that has recently been mooted in the 
United States is that of ^^educational entitlements,'* namely, a 
voucher equivalent to the direct costs of the last tivo years of 
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high school that could be cashed at any high school or training institute 
over a period as long as six years. In principle, this should create no 
larger budgetary outlays than the present system of free public hi^ 
schools and, of course, the same idea is applicable to the four years of 
study at state universities with their nominal tuition fees.^ If entitle- 
ments to cover the tuition costs of ti-^o. four, or six years of formal edu- 
cation could be joined x^ith a system of unsubsidized loans for students 
to Cover some or all of their maintenance costs (I am deliberately as- 
suming no extra public expenditure to finance postponement so as not to 
load the argument), and if entitlements could be used not just for formal 
courses in high schools and universities, but also for apprenticeships, 
training programs, and even adult enrichment courses, vtho can doubt that 
there t^?ould be a considerable move to^^ard postponement of post-compulsory 
education? 

At the ma-nent, the earlier a person dismounts from the educational 
train, the more difficulty he has in claniiering back on the train. With 
the existence of entitlements, more school leavers in post-compulsory 
education would leave early, knowing that leaving would not compromise 
their future chance to gain education. After acquiring t^ork experience, 
some might decide never to reenter the educational system, although 
others might actually be encouraged to take up higher education which 
they otheriNTise would have shunned. The total numbers demanding post- 
compulsory educationi'might go either way as a result of entitlements 
but that is not the point. Ihe point of postponement is presumably 
to break the certification syndrome that is so characteristic of 
adolescents today in most advanced countries and in "the process to 
improve both the educational and occupational choices of students. 
Like the GI Bill in the 1950' s and l950's, entitlements would go to 
individuals and net institutions, as a result of which a relatively 
free market in post-compulsory education would be created in which 
supply i^rould respond to demand instead of the present situation where 
demand so frequently responds to supply, 

Ihe potential for a move toi^ards postponement is much greater in 
America than it is in Europe if only because labor markets in America 
are more flexibly organized to absorb youngsters in part-time and 
temporary employment. Furthermore, there is noi'i serious youth un- 
employment in a number of European countries (such as the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy) and the authorities in these countries 
are unlikely to xvelcome still more young people seekir^ work as a 
result of a trend towards postponement. Besides, the mix of public 
and private institutions in the American system of higher education 
makes it easier to break down resistance to a reform of admission 
policies which would be required to give effect to postponement. 

» * 



7. H. D. Kurland (ed.). Entitlement Studies . Washington, D.C.: 
National Institute of Education, 1977, and in N. D. Kurland, 
D. M. Windham, and F. H. Levinsohn (eds,)» "Financing the 
Learning Society," School Review , May 197S (entire issue). 
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All of which is to say that America is likely to lead Europe in intro- 
ducing the postponement version of RE on a significant scale. It is 
curious that the very opposite statement holds -Por the second-chance 
version of RE, 

2, Ihe Second Chance Issue 

It is not easy to explain why PEL has caught on in Europe but not 
in the United States, Perhaps we should begin by knocking down some 
of the factors that are sometimes advanced to account for the greater 
popularity of RE in its second-chance version in Europe than in America. 
One such factor is the supposedly greater incidence of ^'internal labor 
markets" in such countries as Germany and Sweden. 8 According to 
Doeringer and Piore, the inventors of the concept, "internal labor 
markets" (ILM) are the administrative. units of an industrial enterprise 
(of which there may be more uhan one) within which the pricing and al- 
location of labor is governed by unwritten and customary procedures 
and not by market forces; in short, ILM are not markets at all in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but rather job clusters insulated from 
competitive forces. 9 If suppose— and it is a big if— that workers 
demand RE but are discouraged by having to pay for it themselves, then 
to the extent that lUi gives workers greater scope for bargaining over 
working conditions, the existence of ILM is likely to lead to PEL the 
second-chance version of RE. * 

Leaving aside the question whether ILM are really conducive to RE " 
let us ask whether it is in fact true that ILM are more common in Europe 
than in the United States. If there is anything to the idea of ILM, it 
predicts that we will in fact observe a nuniber of different wage structure 
for labor of identical quality among business firms producing the same 
product and facing the same labor market conditions. Doeringer and 
Piore do not lay dOMU quantitative criteria for measuring the strength 
of ILM in any particular enterprise, but since the notion is that the 
firm only hires labor in the external labor market at one or two 
"entry ports" in the occupational pyramid (say, at the base and at the 
apex) , all other jobs being filled by internal upgrading, one such 
criterion might be the labor turnover rate of a firm. However, if there 
are a number of different ILM in a plant for different ^ades of labor, 
the firm's labor turnover rate will provide ambiguous information and,* 
therefore, has to be supplemented by other measures, such as promotion 
ladders for particular job clusters, age-spscific earnings for labor 



8. See, e.g., Nollen, op. oit .<> pp. 68-69. 

9. P. Doeringer and M. Piore, Internal Labour Markets and Manpo wer 
Analvsis. Lexington: Heath & Co., 1971. ~ ~~ 
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of standard quality, etc.-^*^ Even so, it has so far proved impossible 
to provide a rigorous set of criteria for ranking firms in ternss of 
the degree to which they operate ILM, Hence, there is no firm basis 
for the argument that ILM are now more common than they used to be 
or more common in one country than in another. 

Doeringer and Piore attribute the appearance of ILM to the grot>rth 
of trade unions, to the rising costs of labor turnover (h-fgher wages 
making for higher recruitment and screening costs) , and to the in- 
creasing importance of firm-specific skills, clearlv implying that 
there was a Golden Age in the past when ILM were exceptions and not 
the rule as they are today. But in the absence of any definite method 
of quantifying the strength of ILM in an enterprise, it is difficult 
to know what to make of such statements. At anv rate, there is little 
evidence that the alleged groi^th of ILM has anything to do with new 
technological developments bringing increased job and product 
specialization, nor even with skill shortages and rising labor costs. 
If manpower shortages and rising labor costs have made firms more 
sensitive to the high search costs of finding new labor, the incidence 
of ILM should vary with the unemployment rate, in which case the rise 
of unemployment in recent years in contrast to the relatively full 
employment conditions of the l9S0*s and ISSO's should have resulted 
in a decline and not an increase in ILM in the 1970^s. However, no 
such claim has been advanced or sustained on behalf of the phenomenon 
of ILM. A much more likely cause of a secular trend towards ILM, if 
indeed there is such a secular trend, is the growth in the size of 
plants and the spread of collective bargaining in manufacturing and 
services.J-J. It is not so muCh technology that is making skills in- 
creasingly firm-spe.ific, so that employers are in^pelled to expand 
their internal training activities and willing to bear the costs of 
such activities, as that the complexity of large olants makes all 
skills "specific" rather than "general" in Becker'^s sense of these 
terms. 12 More organizational knoi»rlcdge is required to work effectively 
in a large plant than a small one and hence off-the-job orientation 
courses are bound to increase as plants get larger. Similarly, the 
growth of trade unions means that management decisions about wage 
rates, training, occupational structures, job contents, and worker 
assignments will come to be increasingly shared with x^orkers. ^!thus, 
the spread of collective bargaining must be credited a^ the single 
most potent force making for the growth of ILM. 
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10. See J. D. Mace and S. M. Taylor, "3he Demand for Engineers in 
British Industry: Some Implications for Manpower Forecasting 
British J ournal of Industrial Relations . July 197S, and J. D? 
Mace, "Internal Labour Markets for Engineers" in British Industry 
ibid ., 3 978. 

11. But A. J. Alexander, "Income, Experience, and the Structure of 
Internal Labor Markets," Quarterly Journal of Economics > February 
197*4, failed to find any connection ^eti^'een plant size and ILM. 

12. G. S. Becker, Human Capital . New York: National Bureau of 
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If these ate the factors behind the phenomenon of ILM, there is 
not much to choose bet\v'een America and Europe: plant sizes in the 
same industry do not vary much across countries and although the pro- 
portion of the labor force that is organized in unions is somewhat 
higher in most European countries than in America, this is a slender 
reed on which to base any dramatic argument about differences bet;^een 
the two sides of the Atlantic. But the entire argument about the 
gro^tfth of ILM or its greater incidence there 'than here is highly 
speculative. Moreover, it is largely irrelevant because we have 
yet to establish any basis for the theory that, in a phrase, the 
more there are, the greater is the demand for RE, 

We come, I think, much closer to a vital difference bet^^ieen America 
and Europe in considering the movement towards what has been called "in- 
dustrial democracy:" In America, workers' participation in the running 
of business enterprises has been a demand of the radical left^3 which 
has so far received little practical implementation and certainly no 
official endorsement. In Germany, on the other hand, there has been 
a considerable growth of management training courses for workers on 
leaves of absence with full pay as a result of ^^?orke^s * participation 
both in the daily management of plants and the strategic management 
of multiplants firms. In Sweden, a 1977 Law of Co-Determination has 
given a seat among management on the board of directors of all companies 
with more than 50 workers and this has led in Sweden, as in Germany, to 
the growth of PEL for training in business management and industrial 
relations. Similar developments appear to be around the corner in 
Great Britain and in general it is clear that industrial democracy 
and PEL will grow hand- in-hand in Europe in the years to come. 
Now, why the battle for workers' participation should, so to speak, 
have been won in Europe, whereas it has not yet been fought in the* 
United States, is a nice question. It is more or less the same 
question as to why European workers are more militant, more class- 
conscious, and more job-security conscious than American tvorkers, 
and the answer to that question would take us far afield from our 
present concerns. Suffice it to say that it has everything to do 
with the presence of PEL in Europe and the virtual absence of PEL 
in America. 



It could, of course, be argued that PEL is one of t? ose demands 
for the 'rights" of workers that is more inspired by the class ideology 
of trade unions than by the felt needs of individual workers. Even 
in Europe, there has been no massive expansion of adult education as 
a result of PEL a. id in this sense it may be that the lack of PEL in 
America is simply a reflection of the pragmatic attitudes of American 
trade union leaders; they are not excited by PEL because there is no 
demand for it at the grassroots. Ihis raises the central question of 
demand for RE to which we now turn. 



13. See, e.g., S. Bowles and H. Gintis, Schooling in Capitali st 
America . New York-. Basic Books, 19T6^! 
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3« Demand for Second-chance Education 

If there is ons thing that can be said about education after a 
century of subsidized state education around the world, it is I3iat 
there is very little pure consumption der.and for schooling even among 
the young who so frequently have no other alternatives but to stay in 
school. If schooling promised no advance in earnings, or at least an 
increased opportunity to enter occupations with favorable working con- 
ditions, the demand for schooling xv'ould practically fall to zero. 
Ihe world offers few social experiments to test this proposition, but 
one such experiment that confirms it is the effort to promote adult 
education of the evening-class or l^reekend-cou^se variety that dates 
back to the middle of the last century. Despite vigorous state sup- 
port for adult education in many countries, the numbers enrolled in 
adult education courses are still insignificant compared to those 
adults enrolled in training and retraining courses, not to mention 
the young enrolled in sequential courses in the formal educational 
system. Moreover, as is well known, the participants in adult edu- 
cation courses are typically college graduates commanding fairly high 
incomes. J-^ In short, the demand for adult education is a demand for 
"recreation" on the part of the middle classes; there is absolutely 
no evidence of any burning demand on the part of adult workers for 
formal education of either the short-cycle or long-cycle variety. 

Perhaps this is not surprising because most ?dult education is 
either based on or deeply influenced by the single-discipline curriculum 
and the examination-ridden teaching methods that have been developed 
in the school system geared to younger age groups. In other words, 
the character of adult education is more determined by the nature of 
its supply than by the natui^e of its demand. After examining six case 
studies of actual PEL programs in the United States, one author con- 
cluded that there is a demand for adult education among American 
workers but only if (1) there are clear links between the courses 
taken up and the chances for upward mobility within the firm, (2) if 
there are substantial quantities of relevant educational inputs, and 
(3) if both employers and unions play an active role in the creation 
of the program. -Lb But these ifs begin to suggest what is the problem 
m assessing the demand for PEL. If PEL is career-oriented, vocational 
firm-specific in motivation and short-term, with the workers question 
wholly or partly selected by employers, it comes close -to being 



ItU National Center for Educational Statistics, Participation in 
Adult Educ ation, 197S . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Covernment 
Printing Office, 1978. See also E. Brunner, etal.. An 
Overview of Adult Education Research . Washington, D.cT: 
Adult Education Association of the United States, 1957, 

IS. Stanley D. NoHen, "Paid Educational Leave: New Element in 
Firm-Level Manpower Policy," Proceedings of the 30th Annual 
Winter Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research As socia- 
tion . Madison, V/is.: IRRA, 1978. — 
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in-service training. Now, it has never been denied that there is & 
demand for in-service training. The difficulty is that the advocates 
of RE have had a somewhat different model in mind, namely, PEL for 
cultural reasons (general training over the longer term amounting to 
extended full-time study) as the right of all workers without pre- 
selection by employers . What may be questioned is whether there is 
much demand for this sort of PEL, which is not to deny that what 
little demand there is cannot be satisfied under existing arrangements. 

Ihe question that is at issue here is more thain a matter of assess- 
ing a potential demand for a type of education. It is also the heart 
of a kind of language barrier between the friends and the enemies of RE. 
U'herever we look, we see plenty of employer-supported, off- the- Job- in- 
plant training programs and even some off- the- job-out- of -plant training 
schemes (as, for example, the *'sandwich courses" and "day-release" 
programs in British further education colleges), as well as a profusion 
of government-sponsored schemes of post-school classroom training. But 
because these are either part-time or short-cycle cours.es, and integrated 
rather than alternating with work, they are dismissed by the spokesmen 
for RE as not belonging to RE pxoper. Hence, a great deal of valuable 
information on the pattern of demand for education and training on the 
part of adults is ignored as being irrelevant to the case for RE. 

Admittedly, the evidence of manpower training programs is highly 
ambiguous on the question of demand. THie i^erican Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 was largely directed at the unemployed and 
trainees under that Act received substantial stipends i^hile undergoing 
training, J-6 Similarly, the more recent Ft.deral-State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Programs are directed at specific groups from the lov>?er 
end of the earnings distribution x^^ho are almost certainly unrepresenta- 
tive of workers as a whole. 1' Even the efficiency case for manpo^cer 
training schemes has been called into question because, while designed 
to deal with structural unemployment, so many of them were carried out 
under conditions of widespread general unemployment due to deficient 
aggregate dwnand. ^^lhen there is general unemployment, a manpower train- 
ing program is likely to generate second-order, general equilibrium 
effects known in the literature as "replacement" and "displacement. "^^ 



16. 0. Ashenfelter. "The Effect of Manpower Training on Earnings: Pre- 
liminary Results," Proceedings of the 27th Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association . Madison, Wis.; IRRA 
1975, pp. 252-260. 

17. See J. D. Worrall, "A Benefit-Cost Analysis of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation I^ogram," Journal of Human Resources > Spring 1978. 

18. See J. J. Hughes, "The Location of Government Training Centres," 
International Journal of Social Economics . II, 3, 1975, and the 
debate between Hughes and A. Ziderman, ibid., IV, 3, 1977. See 
also J. Goldstein, The Effectiveness of Manoo^^er Training Programs : 
A Review of Research on the Impact on the Poor , lifashington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972, and J. Hughes, Cost-Benefit 
Aspects of Manpower Retraining . London: HMSO, 1970. 
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'Replacement" is the phenonienon whereby a vacancy created bv a quit to 
join a govera-nent training course is filled by another employed or 

""^^ unemployed worker the same effect taking place at the next 
round of quits, and so on. "Displacement'^ is the phenomenon whereby 
a trainee enters employment after training but only by displacing 
another untrained i>?orker. In either case, we are misled if we take 
account only of the earnings of trainees before and after traininjs: 
ttie standard procedure in most cost-benef it evaluations of manpower 
training programs, because all that the training scheme may have done 
IS to alter the personal incidence of structural unemployment without 
reducing its overall size. " 

Even employer- financed, off-the-j|ob training courses may not tell 
us as much about the demand for training on the part of either emplovees 
or employers as we may have hoped. If ILM are really on the increase 
there is the possibility that off-the-job trainii^ is increasingly re- 
garded by many firms as a routine fringe benefit for workers which may 
not have much to do with their age-geared payment structure. At any 

J? alarming that wherever firms ^ training programs have been 
carefully scrutinized, it turns out that most fims have no information 
on tramijig costs, do not reckon output foregone as a cost of training 
and make no efforts at all to measure the returns from training ^9 
I am not concerned to argue that there is overinvestment or underinvest- 
ment in training in America, Great Britain, or anyx^jhere else, but siinply 
that there is little prospect of discovering the potential demand for 
training whether provided by firms or by governments unless individuals 
are iurnished with flexible "^^entitlements" to education and traininz 
or possibly earmarked grants and loans, not only for training and re- 
training but also to finance a job search and to purchase vocational 
guidance 



Some Conclusions 

Taking all the arguments together, I see a very slow growth of RE 
in the decades to come, the postponement version coming faster in the 
Lnited States than elsei>?here, with Europe pointing the way in respect 
of the second-chance version. Hie critical factor will be equity 
rather than efficiency questions and the outstanding equity question 
will be, not the unequal distribution of formal educatron bet^^reen the 
young and the old, but rather the unequal distribution of formal edu- 
cation between advantaged and disadvantaged groups in the community 



19, See K. Hartley, "The Economics of Training: Theory and Evidence " 
|ljr^t>*-g" Training, I, 2, Summer 1972, reporting on a study of 50* 
firms in the United Kingdom hotel and catering industry. 

20. See K. Hartley, "Industrial Training and Public Policy: From 
Industrial Training Boards to the State Manpc^er Bank," in 

A. a. Culyer (ed.). Economic Policies and Social Goa ls, London- 
Martin Robertson, 197^7 ~ ' ^ 
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ythere is nov* deep disillusioronent with the notion that a fair start 
in the race, as einbodied in the concept of equality of opportunity 
in sequential education, serves to equalize the life chances of in- 
dividuals. Loans » grants, and ^'entitlements" x<?ill radically transform 
the time-scale of the coming of RE, but even without financial support 
to individuals to enable them to take up post-compulsory education in 
recurring phases alternating with periods 'of work, there will be more 
and more postponement and more and more draxv'ing of mature students 
into institutions of higher education. There is every prospect of 
declining enrollments among young people, partly because of the baby 
bulge and partly because declining returns to college graduates are 
sapping the demand for university education. Excess capacity in 
tertiary institutions t«;ill make them eager to enroll new clients and 
rising educational costs will make them keen to reap economies of 
scale by drawing a wide variety of educational services under one 
roof. It is conceivable that government training programs for the 
unemployed will be increasingly located in higher education institutions 
clamoring for students to fill up the existing space, in which case it 
will not take long to realize that even general education courses make 
workers more trainable on-the-job, complementing rather than sub* 
stituting for vocational courses. 

Some commentators have been struck by the way Sweden has attempted 
to use its high leve"*s of youth unemployment to promote the second-chance 
version of RE: it ii.stituted a subsidy scheme in 1975 to encourage 
firms to release older X'/orkers on PEL while replacing them by younger 
workers under the age of 25. Evidently, the subsidy recognizes the 
fact that workers of different ages and with unequal work experience 
are not perfect substitutes for each other. If youth unemployment 
continues to be a serious problem in advanced countries in the years 
to come, it may be that other governments will imitate the Swedes in 
adopting this policy innovation, thereby underwriting RE, 

I'-Tien all is said and done, however, it is collective bargaining 
that will promote RE. If inflation is controlled by monetary and fiscal 
policies, or by incomes policies that limit wage increases, future bar- 
gaining t^ill increasingly be concerned with fringe benefits, among 
which PEL looms large. And if industrial democracy qontinues to grow 
in Europe and if it eventually invades the United States, the 'demand 
for PEL will become an imperative of the new responsibilities of workers. 

It is easy to sketch the coming of this "brave new world" but it 
is appallingly difficult to specify its outlines in concrete terms. 
What is so striking about the RE literature is that RE is an island 
of aspirations entirely surrounded by a sea of ignorance .21 know 



21, It is difficult even nm^ to add much to Selma J. Mushkin*s deeply 
pessimistic research agenda for RE, penned almost five years ago 
in Selma J. Mushkin (ed.). Recurrent Education . Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 197^, pp. 295-319. 



next to nothing, as i^t? have said, about the real demand of workers for 
education and training. We are equally in the dairk about alternative 
methods of producing different kinds of kno^^^ledg€ and skills that would 
make less use of expensive plants and expensive educators than do cur- 
rent systems. We fancy that most RE programs for adults are badly de- 
signed but that is not to say that we know how they ought to be de- 
signed, nor even whether they should be located at the work site or 
in separate classrooms. We are not even sure tliat RE would solve the 
equity problem because it is perfectly conceivable that the educationally 
and socially privileged would take advantage of RE opportunities in adult 
education as they have taken advantage of practically every other free 
social Service in modern times. 

In the circumstances, support for RE must rest largely on faith. 
In the mearnvrhile, vte ne^d to monitor every experience with the elements 
of RE wherever they occur, be they postponement, PEL, or manpower train- 
ing schemes. Community colleges in the United States, colleges of 
further education in the United Kingdom, PEL in France, and the sub- 
stitution of work experience for secondary school qualifications in 
Sweden and Germany are obvious examples. In this way, what was now 
a faith may gradually become a substantive argument fortified by 
empirical evidence. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION UNDER COMPARATIVE PERSPECTI\^ 
EXAMINING FRANCE AND GERM4^•Y (F.R.) 

HERBERT F. BODE 
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I» Examining Further Education in Permany (iederax Republic) 

The concept of a comprehensive system of ''further education" 
first e«ierged in 1970 when the German Education Council^ suggested 
the establishment of a fourth sector of the public education system 
—equal to the primary, secondary, and higher education enterprises. 
In this context, "further education" refer to all organized learning 
activities and opportunities beyond the initial youth schooling period. 
It thus includes the diverse components and varieties of adult and 
recurrent education, e.g.,_ adult education or evening or t^eekend 
continuing education, routine on-the-job training, and off-the-job 
formally organized educational leave. 

Many policy claims have been made for developing and ' supporting 
further «?ducation under public control. The basic aim is the merging 
of all educational activities into a comprehensive system of further 
education for adults, including occupational training, retraining, 
and general aduli: education. 

At present, there remain ceveral different organizational structures 
and sources of instruction. For example, further education i5 available 
from: ~ . 

- local public agencies (Volkshochscaulen or "people's 
colleges") ; . ■ 

- federal public agencies (3undf»sanstalt fur Arbeit) ; 

- universities and colleges (professional extension programs); 

- radio and television stations (televised teaching, educa- 
tional broadcasting) 

- industrial associations (interplant training, training 
centers) ; 

- private employers (firm-Jevel oocupationel training)- 
• labor unions (training workshops, X'/eekend training); 

- professional associations and foundations (surrjner schools, 
lectures) ; 

- private non-collegiate institutes (training centers) ; and 

- correspondence schools* 



1* The German Education Council (Deutscher 'Bildungsrat) is a 
joint federal-'State advisory commission* Deutscher 
Bildungsrat, Bildungsko-nmission (eu*) ^ Strukturplan fur das 
Bildungs^ ^sen, Bonn, 1970* Cf. Becker, Bildungsforschung 
und Bilu ^gsplanung, Frankfurt/^Iain, 1971* 

* * 
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Ihe federal government and state agencies do not only suptort 
their CKtn institutions (such as the adult ivening institutes), but 
also finance numerous other sources of instruction. A comprehensive 
survey of all these activities is impossible to give, since data 
(e.g.» on the number of participants, source of instruction, and 
type of program) are mostly withheld.. There is no legal obligation 
for reporting such data to the public yet. 

Ihe Bund-Lander-Commission for Educational Planning^ has demanded 
that . 

all measures ii> this field aim at shaping and expanding 
a system of further education under public responsibility 
for it to become one of the main parts of the educational 
system. Within the scope of their respf^nsibilities, the 
Federation, the Lander (state) and local authorities will 
supply adequate educational facilities ansx^ering modern 
requirements,... Vocational general, and political educa- 
tion have to be seen in association with one another.^ 

The German Education Council has sought to coordinate all further 
education activities and Jto mandate data collection by a cent, al in- 
formation agency. Besides these more pragmatic suggestions, the Council 
has stated another educational goal: the termination of the "dual 
system" of occupational and general education. 

Three issues are ceptral in. che discussion about the future of 
all forms of further education for adults: 

(!) To establish a system of public further education 
requires a radical change in public perception of 
education in general. Too mauy persons view edu- 
cation as an activity which is restricted to the 
. traditional age for attendance at regular educa- 
tional institutions. Accordingly, emplo^TOent and 
work are considered isolated from education. The 
German Education Council presses for a public per- 
ception of education as a lifelong activity and 
as in integrated part of employment. 



2, The Bund-La nder-Commiss ion is a joint federal-sta^ commission 
with the legal competence for educational plar^ning. In 1973 
it passed a comprehensive plan for education and the frame 

for a federal-state education budget. Cf BundrLander-Kommission 
fur Bildungsplanung (ed.), Bildungsgesamtplan und Bildungsbudeet 
Stuttgart, 1973. * * * 

3. General Flan for Education, Bund-Lander-Commission for Educational 
Planning (ed.) , Bonn, 1973, p. (English version). 
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(2) Sucn a far reaching concept of lifelong education 
has found many critics. Xhey have often argued that 
a coptjjrehensive education system for adults under 
public control would undesirably produce bureau- 
cratic constraints, the pedagogical atmosphere of 
schools, a tendency toward conformity, and theory 
taught in isolation from subsequent employment. 

(3) One central problem in the future development of 
further education will be the existing gap beti^een 
vocational/occupational and general education. 
Private enterprises and most industry and trade 
associations have long had their own system of 
occupational training and retraining which is 
partly financed by federal and state governments. 
These private activities are, however, not subject 
to public control, responsibility, or participation. 
A realistic chance for a comprehensive adult edu- 
cation system lies with the development of the 
adult education institutes ("Volkshochsch'ulen") 
which have b?en established in many towns and 
cities. Ihis type of adult education is locally 
controlled, legally guaranteed, and financed by 
funds from local and state sources. Some of these 
institutions have already succeeded in developing 

a comprehensive adult education program with fused 
occupational and general instruction at a high 
standard. 

Ihe whole spectrum of further education interests and motivation 
can be summed up in a few statements of purpose: 

- General education for adults so that they may be in 
a better position to understand the nature of the 
changes taking place in their society and, by virtue 
of an adequate education, engage themselves in j 
crucial social concerns as well as in work. ' 

- Fu^-ther education as a mee is to qualify for higher 
levels in the job hierarchy by occupational traioing 
or extension. 

- Further education for developing marketable skills 
to sustain occupational chances and to gain more 
occupational flexibility. This kind of education 
and training mainly refers to young persons to 
alleviate the problem of transition from school to 
work or to prevent or terminate underemployment 
and unfmplo^Tnent of older workers. 
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Education and training opportunities 
after first stage of public education 

Tables 1 and 2 present data on the changs of population, employ- 
ment, and unemployment to provide a general context for the further 
discussion of more specific data on education and training. 



Table 1. Population, Emolovment. 


and UneniDlovment. 


1961-75. 


(Ihousands) 


Item 


1961 


1970 


1975 


Popula tion 
Labor force 
Unemployed* 
Unemployment rate 
(percfcnt) 


S6»175 
26»821 
181 

.8 


60,6S1 
26,589 
149 

.7 


61,829 
26,U2tt 
1,074 

4.7 



* Yearly average. 

Source: Gesellschaftliche Daten, 1977, Presse- und Informai.?onsamt 
der Bundesregierung (ed.), Wolfenbuttel, 1978 (2. Aufl.l 
pp. Ill, 123. 
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Table 2, Unen^ployment and Youth Unemployment. 1958>-76 . 

(Ihousands) 



Item 1 1 


1958 


1964 


1970 


1973 


1975 


1976 


Number of unem- 
ployed persons 


780 


169 


149 


273 


1,074 


1,060 


Nurrfaer of unem- 
ployed youth 
(age IS to 24) 


49 


11 


18 


51 


28S 


257 


Unemployed youth 
as percent of 
total unemployed 6.3 


6 .3 


12.1 


18.7 


26.8 


24.2 



. _ u.^*. ...... ....^-..i. u<i^ V4«A UU^tSllV Jt — 

beitslosigkeit in ausgewahlten Indus urielandern, 

in Mitteilungen aus der .Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschunz 

Heft 2, 1978, S. 226. 
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Participation in organised public adult education 

The network of "Volkshochschulen" covers the whole country, 
r.ese "people *s colleges" offer a wide range of subjects for con- 
tinuing education. Changes in the number of courses, enrollment » 
and staff are shown in table 3. mile the number of institutions 
has steadily declined since 196S, both the number of courses and 
total enrollment have increased substantially. 



Table 3. Courses, Enrollment, and Staff in Organized Publio Adul" 
Education f\^olkshochschulenl , 196S-1876T ~^ 



(In thousands) 



Item 


' 1955 


1970 


• 1973 


1975 


1975 


Number of institutions 


6.0 


5.3 


U.7 




4.0 


Number of courses 


77.8 


109.9 


165.9 


195.5 


209.0 


Enrollment 


1,695 


2,227 


3»212 


3,761 


4,021 


Number of single 
lectures 


66.0 


60.8 


61.2 


64.8 


69.0 


Enrollment 


5,086 


3,736 


3,76it 


3,748 


3,991 


Staff: 












Full-time instructors 
Part-time instructors 
Principals and 
admin is t ra tor? 


NA 
NA 


0.163 
NA 

NA 


0.4U3 
NA 

Ri 


0.606 
68.541 

9.949 


NA 
NA 

NA 



Source: Bildungspolitische Zwischenbilanz, Bonn, 1976, p. 23- 
Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, Stuttgart, 1977, p. 165: * 
and Grundund Strukturdaten, Bonn, 1977, p. 106. 
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Adult education participation in courses vai-ies by sex and age 
groups as shown in table 4. Women outnumber men by a wide margin* 



Table Sex and A?e 


of Participants 


in Orsranized 


Public Adult 


Education, 


1968-75. 






• 


(Percent of total) 






1968 


1970 


1975 


Sex of participants 








Male 
Female 


60 


39 


36 

6^4 


Age of participants 








Under 2S years 
25 to 50 
50 and over 


l^o 

12 


«*7 
10 


39 
37 



Source: Bildungspolitische Zwischenbilanz^ Bonn, 1975, p, 23; 
Bildimg im Zahlenspiegel, Stuttgart, 1977, p. 165» 



A wide variety of courses is offered. Ihere is interest in 
highly specialized, as vjell as more basic, types of education. 
Table 5 shows the relative nun4>er of coursps in subject fields. 

Basic types of education are increasingly offered; among them 
high school equivalence certificates and trade school and college 
entrance certificates. Th.e number of such courses, however, did 
not yet exceed t^m percent in 1975. 

Revenues and expenditures of the *'Volkshoohschulen" are 
shown in table 6. 

Table 7 shows the total public outlay for further education, 
including adult education in "Volkshochschulen'* and grants to 
private sponsors. Further education now coirjuands a soir.eichat 
larger, although still very small, proportion of all public educa- 
tion outlays, compared to a decade ago. 
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Table S, Subject of Courses in Organized Publi c Adult Education. 

1968^75 . 

(Percent of all courses) 



subject 


1968 


1970 


1975 


Languages 


25 


28 


32 


Health and cosmetology 


9 


10 


12 


Handicraft 


15 


13 


17 


Business and office 


11 


12 


9 


Mathematics, natural science. 






technology 


6 


6 


S 


Society, politics 


6 




3 


Housekeeping 


9 


7 


8 


Art 


m 


NA 


2 


Education, philosophy » 






psychology 


m 


NA 




Others 




17 


7 



Source: See table 3. 



Table 5. Revenues and Expenditures of Volkshochschulen. Itj75 



Kevenues (millions DM) 


2S1.2 


Tuition 

Grants (federal, state, local") 
Other income 


88.6 
171.3 
21.3 


Expenditures (percent distribution by function) 




Administration 
Instruction 
Operation 
Other 


28 

6 
22 



Source: Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, Stuttgart, 1977, p. 167. 
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Table 7. Total Federal. State. 

Education. 1965-76 . 



and Local Expenditure for Further 



Year 



Billion DM 



Percent of all public 
expenditures for education 



1965 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1971* 
1975 
1976 



293 


1.9^ 


576 


2.1 


679 


2.0 


779 


2.0 


931V 


2.1 


1,336 


2.S 


1,320 


2.3 




NA 



Source: Grund- und Strukturdaten, Bonn, 1977, p. im. 

Upgrading the work force at the firm- level 

There is hardly any reliable statistical material to be 
found about firm- level occupational upgrading. Available data 
iggest that further education/training in private enterprises 
(tirm-level) *^ 

- is mainly offered to workers in large companies only; 

- reproduces the hierarchy of the work force: unskilled 
and semiskilled workers are significantly under- 
represented in comparison to skilled workers amonz 
participants of firm-level training; and 

- is heavily concentrated on white collar workers 
(supervis rs, technical. and business managers) 

with the bulk of courses in human relations, per- ' 
sonnel counseling, and management techniques. ' 

Data about frequency and number of firm-level offerings are 
given m table 8, '-'iiCAings are 

As indicated by the profile of particioants and F^r^™^ . 
is likely to be offered in large indLtrial'^^^^L'^or empli.^^^^^^ 
already have good professional or vocational qualificaUo^s: lince 



U. Sass, Sengenberger, Keltz: Keiterbildung und betrieb- 

liche Arbeitskraftepolitik, Frankfurt/Main, I97i^, pp. 60, 90. 



18o 



r 



I I I 



Sourco: Sass, SooKenbcrgcr, Weltz: 
rrunkfurt, 1*)7M, p.* 127, 







Nuoiber of 


firms 




Number of off«ringjs 




With 
traixitng 


Mlchout 
training 


Irregular 
training 


Regulcr 
training . 




Xnt«rnitl 




Firms wlch 
















- 300 to 1,000 emplovecs 

J • more than 1,000 employees 

- all firms 

Ftrma with offerings for 


34 
48 
-82 


14 
3 
17 


22 
11 

33 


12 
37 
49 


289 
644 
933 


56 
254 
310 


233 
390 

623 


* in«t)a}.«cr$ 

• technical personnel 
' - business personnel 

- skilled workers 

- scinlsklUed/unsktlled worker* 


79 
78 
70 
57 
32 


3 
4 
12 
25 
50 


52 
55 
49 
37 
16 


27 
23 
21 
20 
16 


273 
245 
220 
134 
60 


72 
72 
71 
49 

46 


201 
174 
149 
85 

14 



Weitcrbildung uncj betrleblichc Arbeitskraftepolitik. 
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this kind of training is rather informal, it does not grant occupa- 
tional certifications or promotion, 

Ibe offering of further training courses significantly differs 
from one branch of industry to the other ^ as table 9 indicates. 

Table 9. Participation of Skilled Workers in Upgrading Courses 
at the Firm- Level, by Indus try > 1973 . 





Industry 


Percent of all skilled 
workers 


1 


Printing trades 


85;< 


1 


Electronics 


71 




Motalworking trades 


69 




Chemicals 


59 


1 


Textiles 


37 



Source: Grund- und Strukturdaten, 1977, Bonn, 1977, pp. llu, lis. 

These 'data do not^ however* bear any information on frequency, 
intensity, or content of these training offerings. 

Educational leave 

Provisions for paid or unpaid educational leaves from work 
h,^ve not yet been standardized by federal 1^ Paid/unpaid ed- 
cationai leave is regulated 

- on a federal and state basis for public employees; 

- by federal law for works council members and companv 
physicians; 

- on a state basis for young workers and trainees 
(apprentices) ; ^nd 

- in collective bargaining agreements for the particular 
branch of the economy. 

In addition, some states have legislated paid educational leave, 

ProvisiOTjs for p9 id/unpaid leave from work for educational pur- 
poses were written into collective bargaining agreements covering 
2.2 million v^orkers (about 10 percent of oil workers in 1973). 
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Table 10 shows their proportion in various branches of the economy. 

Table 10. Paid or Unpaid Educational Leaves of Absence in 
Colleotive Bargaining Agreements, by Industry . 



, . Nuirier of Percent of 

industry covered i.-orkers all workers 

Agriculture, horticulture » and 

forestry 112,000 39.3% 

Consumer goods t*S 9,000 26. i* 

Coitmunication, television, transport 2U7,000 26*2 
Mining, energy 81,000 16 lo 



Source: Demokratische Erziehung, May 1975, p. 593. 



Educational leave is granted 

- specific groups of workers in connection with a 
function (i.e., in labor unions, youth counseling, 
etc.) or to participate in organized training to 
upgrade a skill; and 

- for workers in general to participate in occupational 
or general/political educational activities. 

The difference beta^een fully paid educational leax'e with continued 
wage earnings and granted absence from work without financial compensa- 
tion has to be observed. 



Further education as an opportunity to alleviate the 
problem of unemployment, underemployment, and of the 
transition from school to work for young people 

The current problem of youth unemplowant has been caused by un- 
favorable demographic and economic settings: the growing number of 
youth looking for work has been confronted with an economic recession 
period. Employment demand has been declining; the tightening of the 
labor market has hit those workers most who lacked the preparation 
experience, and skills to get and hold a job. The data in table li 
document the number of unemployed, their age, and educati.onal attain- 
ment. (For the rate of youth unemployment, see table 2.) 
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Tabic ll» Uni^mt'^lovinent and Educattonal Attainment . May 19?7 > 





Kumber 
o£ 

unemployed 


UrtAfflol OV4^dl 

Vftt^U^ V till W V >*>k, 


Unemployed with occupational 


training 


Level education 


withouc 
occupational 
c reining 


Apprenticeship 


Non-collegiate 
higher education 


College/ 
university 


LaftSk han 9 years 
con Xctcd (ohne 
Hau^ schul ahschlus s ) 


111^023 


101.638 


9,071 


314 




9 years completed 

(Hauptschulabschluss) 


628.742 


324,767 


282,732 


21,240 




10 years completed 
(Mittlere RclC^) 


97,940 


29,514 


46,449 


18.231 


3.746 


13 years completed 
(Hochschu 1 re i (n ) 


57,447 


13,354 


4,922 


3.175 


35.996 


Education unknown 


51,339 


44.976 


5,103 


1,260 




All 


949,491 


514,249 


248,280 


44,216 


49,742 


All under 20 years old 


87,342 


62,436 


23.177 


1,729 





Source; Blldungspolitlsche Informatlonen, January 1978, Wiesbaden, 1978, p, 27. 
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^vhon^^ i w"'^!!^''''^! development and training programs of substantial 
extent can be traced back to 1963 when the first cyclical recession 

^^'^ ^^^^^ economy. These programs pro- 

^Itt ^^^^"^"S for upgrading skills; it was hoped that thev .l^uld en! 

'^i^^^ workers. To some 
A ^ilj*^^!^"^^^^! Arbeit also sponsored retraining pro- 
grams and on-the-job training, s f 

.•n P^''^''^ P-^^^ ^^^^^ °" structural problenis 

market; m these years, unemployment did not exceed 1.1 
percent The current period, beginning in 157t* with 2.6 percent un- 
employed persons m the population, has been marked by a steady in- 
crease of general as well as youth unemployment. 

i^^^i^"" Response to rising unemployment levels, the Federal Adminis- 
!Sn!«?? for Employment (Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit) provided remedial 
education, training (upgrading and retraining), and v.'ork experience. 
These programs were different from those conducted betx^een 1958 and 
ia/3. They can be characterized as follows: 

- financial support for employers to provide employment 

for older workers and on- the- job adjustment for unemploy<id; 

- training programs to prepare youth to move smoothly to 
places of work; and 

- development of local pilot projects designed to give 
unemployed young persons first work-experience to im- 
prove their chance to find a job. 

Taba.e 12 shox.-s the age of participants in occupational training 
programs sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit. 

Table 12. Age Struc ture of Participants in Occupa)riona)L Training 

Sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit. J^/tt and"i97=;. 





Nuniber 


of participants 


Age group 


19*4 


1975 


Under 30 years old 

30-UO 

UO-SO 


130,2ilS 
75.115 
22,6m 


151,615 
84,231 
28,U20 



Source: Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 170, 171, 
The length of these programs is shcx,?n in table 13. 
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Tahlo 13. Len<.^th of TroSnin!;; ?iponsored by the Bundesanstolt fur Arboit, IQTU to 1976 . 



Number of participants (thousands) 







197H 






1975 






1976 




Type <>r proi^ram 


(a) 


0>) 


(0) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 




Up to 3 months 


M2.7 


2.1 


3.9 


58.1 


2.5 


5.8 


23.8 


1.3 


H.8 


M-fi montlis 


37.9 


S.'l 


H.6 


51.9 


5.M 


9.2 


30.7 


2.5 


7.5 


7-12 moutlxs 


'H.5 


9.11 


l.U 


46.3 


10.8 


2.7 


30.5 


5.3 


2.7 


13-18 months 


IS.l 


7"7 




15.3 


6.H 




9.7 


3.3 




l<j-2ti months 


3S,3 


8.2 


«» «w 


33.1 


8.1 




1H,9 


M.8 




2S-3(> months 


8.S 


3.2 


IMP 


9.2 


3.1 




5.9 


1.2 




37 and more months 


1.7 






2.3 






1.6 







(a) npj'.iMil I nj4» 

Sourec: HHUunj; im ZahlcMspicKol^ 1977» Stuttgurt, 1<J77» pp* 172^ 173; Wildunj^ Stn Zohleiisplogel^ 
1078, StMtt}.rnrt, 1978, p. IIH. 
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The data in table 13 demonstrate that upgrading programs in- 
creased in length, Ttiey by far dominate the activities of the 
Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit. . Table IH provides some information 
about the type of training sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit, 



Table m. Type of Training Sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur 
• Arbeit, 197^ to 1976t 





Number 


of participants 




Type of training 


I97it 


1975 


1976 


Full-time training 
Part-time training 
Correspondence training 


159,109 
70,381 
3,107 


192,697 
7tt,390 
3,765 


98,388 
51,185 
1,95'* 



Source: Bildung im Zahlenspiegel , 1977, Stuttgart, 1977, 1973; 

Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, 1978, Stuttgart, 197S, p. IIU. 



Preparation for new occupational fields is usually carried 
out on a full-time basis, while upgrading programs are provided 
as part-time as x^ell as full-time training. Correspondence train- 
ing is only performed for upgrading; enrollees in these programs 
are usually qualified for technical professions. 

The average rate for successful completion of training programs 
(retraining and upgrading) is betv^een 86 and 90 percent; it increases 
with additional formal education. 

A breakdown of participants according to their previous level 
of occupational training (see table 16) indicates that a large part 
of subsidized training sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit 
has been directed towards the training of apprentices. This type 
of training is not defined as "further education" and thus is ,not 
furthfr characterized in this report. It is mentioned -in thus con- 
text because the budget of the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit does not 
differentiate between apprenticeship training and manpower and train- 
ing programs for unemployed or underemployed persons. !Rie expendi- 
tures of the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit for occupational training 
programs (including subsidies -for apprenticeship training) are 
sh^wn in table 17. 
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Table 15. Previous Formal Education Level of Participants 

in Training Courses Sponsored by the Bundesanstalt 
fur Arbeit. 197t+ to 1976. 



Number of participants 
Level of formal education 197^ 1975 1976 



Elementary or high school dropout 

(8 years or less) 3,526 9,595 8,675 

Elementary or high school graduates 

(9-10 years) 127 , 93 1 208 , 976 185,503 

Business school/trade school/ 

technical institute 

- Dropout (10-12 years) 

- Graduates (12 years) 
Abitur- graduates (college 

preparatory) after 13 years 
College, university 

- Sonte college 

- College and university graduates 



3,54-^ 
29,369 


5,132 


t*,308 
U7,0ttS 


2,81^3 


5,096 


5,152 


206 
952 


293 
1,658 


253 
1,553 



Source: Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, 1977, b'tuttgart, 1977, pp. 178, 179- 
Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, 197S, Stuttgart, 1978, p. 115.' 



Table 16, Occupational Training Level of Participants in Training 

Courses Sponsored by the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit^ 197U-7fi. 



Level of occupational training 


1971} 


1975 


1976 


No occupational training 
On-the-job training 
Apprenticeship 

Successful completion 

Ko cc«npletion 
Other occupational training 


25,106 
6,72H 

126, U19 
2, 985 
7,137 


51,068 
18,224 

191,629 
5,800 
10,1^8 


H8.343 
20,307 

169,^70 
5,165 
9,205 



Source: Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, 1977, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 179, 180* 
Bildung im Zahlenspiegel, 1973, Stuttgart, 1978, p. 115. * 
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Table 17. Expenditures for Occupational Trainings Sponsored by 
the Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit, 1970>76 . ^ 



Year 



Billion DM 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1975 



0.9 

1.7 
2.0 
2.1 
2,5 
3.3 
2.6 



NOTE. — ^Training refers to that described 
in table 16. 



Source: Grund- und Strukturdaten, 1977, 
Bonn, 1977, p. 111*. 



II. Characteristics and Problems of Further Education in France 

The long dispute over new legal provisions for further education 
came to a culmination in 1971. The law on organization of further 
education in connection with permanent education was passed and es- 
tablished the basis for the present system of public further education. 

Paragraph X of this law defines the objectives of further 
education: 

Permanent vocational training is a national commitment. 
It is established as basic and further education for 
adults and young workers or those who intend to resume 
a job. Occupational training programs constitute oc- 
cupational education which is a part of "education 
permanente.l' Its objective is to provide employed , 
persons with the opportunity of adaptation to the . 
changing conditions of work and technology, and of 
supporting the^'r social advancement and their par- 
ricipation in culturnl, economic and social affairs.^ 

Eight parts of this law describe the steps to be taken to realize 
the objectives of further education: 



5. Gavoty, t'oi-ganisation de la formation continue. In Avenirs. 



October 1972, p. 15. 
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- Part I identifies the institutions to provide co- 
ordination bet^^reen the government and its depart- 
ments and labor union and employer associations* 

- Part II establishes the regulations for agreements 
to coordinate demand and supply of further training* 

- Part III provides regulations for^ leaves of absence 
from work* 

- Part provides rules for granting subsidies for 
adult education in agreement with certain priorities. 

* Part V provides the contribution of employers for 
financing further education activities. Any firms 
with more than 10 employees are obliged to contribute 
0*3 to 1*0 percent of the yearly wage total for 
further education* 

- Part VI provides the financial grants given to in- 
dividuals participating in further education 
activities ♦ 

- Parts Vll and VIil refer to special labor market 
groups (public employees and farm and trade workers) . 

The law of 1971 has caused the development of structural 
discrepancies between the objectives of the law^ on one hand^ 
and the application of further education^ on the other* The 
law does not determine any rules and regulations for further 
education* The applicatibn solely depends on the provisions 
in collective bargaining lagreements and thus differs from 
industry to industry* This diversity is increased by legal 
provisions with regard to the structure of financial support 
for further education: There are state funds ^ jjoint public- 
private employer funds, and private funds. 

These subsidies are available for:^ 

- training programs designed to enable a worker to 
transfer from, one job to some other suitable form 
of employment; 

* for hiring employees who must have an initial period 
of occupational adjustment to a new job or <iual if id- 
eation to achieve maximum efficiency; 

- training to upgrade skills; and 



5* Delplancke, La formation permanente, Paris, 197S, p. S^i2 
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- prevocational or special in-depth training. 

Initially, the objectives of further education were mainly 
manpower and skill development for underprivileged -.r.entbers of the 
labor force. Nith their training or wages subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, it x^as hoped that they caught up with the process of techn^'cal 
change . 

lilhen the economic recession period begar., further education 
activities were directed toward providing employznent, on one hand, 
and toward declining the na-nber of unemploved persons by providing 
training and education opportunities for tiiera, on the other. Table 
II-l sha>^s the emploi-ment growth beti^een 1960 snd 1975 and -the drastic 
increase of unemployment bet\^?een 1973 and 1975. 



Education and training opportunities for workers 

The development of further education in France can be characterized 
as follows: 

Government grants were mainly directed toward improving the job 
situation of socially underprivileged persons, such as foreign workers, 
unskilled and physically handicapped persons, and women* Since 1972 
these grants were also used to moderate emplovment problems caused by 
structural economic changes. 

Cooperative efforts between the Government and emplovers predominated 
m activities for unemployed youth and retraining and upgrading programs 
for unemployed adult workers. -or*, 

this difference in allocating funds reflected by target groups and 
type of programs shows that the aim of Government activities in further 
education was to improve social and working conditions for those who 
were particularly disadvantaged in the labor market. 

The use of employer funds had different objectives and problems. 
These expenditures were author itseci for further training for adaptation 
to new technological developments, for upgrading highly developed 
technical skills, and for improving the general occupational per- 
formance in the firm. Ihis kind of training was usually provided for 
already highly trained manpower. It may be defined as securin- the 
smooth functioning of the firm. Programs of this kind were mainly 
offered at firm-level. From the figures given in table II-2 , it can 
be seen that the employers* expenditures for training increased more 
rapidly than public funding. | 

Statistical differences between participants in Government and 
employer- funded programs are shown in table 11-6. The comparable 
figures show a decrease in the number of participants of state-funderi'' 
and a substantial growth of enrollees in employer- funded and joint- 
funds training programs. Ihese data also indicate that in 1976, 
one out of eight employed persons participated in some form of further 
training activity. The average number of hours of instruction was 120. 

197 



Table IT-1. Population, Labor Foroe^ and Unemploymgnt, 1960-76 , 

(Millions) 



Item 


1960 


19G5 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


197H 


1975 


197$ 


Population 


US, 2 


H8.f> 


50.2 




52. 0 


«w mm 








Labor force 


18.7 


19.5 


20. U 


20,5 


20.7 


20.9 


21.1 


20.7 


20.9 


Unemployed 


0,239 


0,2G9 


0.3S6 


O.USC 


0.IJ92 


0.575 




C.889 


0.993 


Unomploymitnt 
rn tt' 

(ptMTont) 


1.7 


1,3 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.7 


2.3 




»l.7 



Source: INSW:, Hoonomie et fitatistique no G9, July/August 1975, p. 36; 
SI^CG; Cnquetc sur I'Emploi; OECD. 
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Table Expenditures on Fufther Education bv Source of 

Funding. 1972 - 7$ . 



(>!illion French francs) 



Year 


1972 


1973 


1974. 


1975 


1975 


State funded 


1»7 


2,0 


2.3 


2,7 


3.1 


Employer funded 


2.3 


3.7 


5»0 


5»8 


6.2 



Source: Actualite de la forms.tion nermanente no. 30, 
September/October 1977, p. 39. 



Table 11-3. Parti cipants and Hours " f Instruction in Further 
Ed ucation, by Source? of Funds > 19?2«-76 . 

(Ihousands) 



Item 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 














State funded 
Employer funded 
Joint funds 
All 


958 
1,0U9 

1,760 


956 
1,492 
33 
2,260 


S 30 
1,790 
50 
2,550 


877 
1,840 

120 
2,720 


782 
1,740 

190 
2,570 


Hours of 
instruction: 












State funded 
Employer funded 
Joint funds 
All 


182 ,000 
78,000 

241,000 


180,000 
103,000 
2,000 
268,000 


185,000 
110,000 
5,000 
288,000 


180,000 
110,000 

8,000* 
291,000 


185,000 
101,000 
16,000 
300,000 



Source: Actualite do la formation permanente no. 30, September/ 
October 1977, p. 30. 
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Table II- 4. 



Par trie ip;^nts in Further Education Activities 
Subsidized bv Publi c Funds and bv Qualification 
Level of Trainee, 1972-/6 . ' 

(Thousands) 



Level 


1972 


1973 


197H 


1975 


1976 


I and II 


56 


58 




m 


23 


III 


90 


111 


103 


102 


75 


IV 






120 


122 


112 


V and VI 


23H 


251 


2m 


2^S 


247 


All 


533 


56H 


511 


510 


tfS7 



Definitions of levels: 



I» II: 

III : 

IV : 



V 

Va 

VI 



University graduation (license) 

College degree or equivalent (lUT) 

Associate degree, non- collegiate technical 

school (graduate), or occupational equivalent 

(technician, certified craftsman) 

Certified skilled worker 

Vocational high school (graduation) 

High school education, general courses with no 

vocational training. 



Source: Actualite de la formation permanente no. 30, SeDtember/ 
October 1977, p. 
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Table II-5. Participants in Fuirther Education Aotiviti^s 
Sponsored by Pri vate Enterprises « by Tvoe of 
Training, 1973^76 1 ' ' ^ 

(Thousands) 



Type of training 


1:^73 


1974 


197S 


1975 


Retraining 

Occupational adjustmsnt 
Upgrading, promoti:>n 
In-depth training 
All 


19 
2^7 
203 
1,172 
1,541 


29 
303 

2m 

1,1U0 
1,972 


42 

257 
2US 
1,536 
2,080 


SO 
223 
210 
1,1489 
1,972 



Source: Actualite de la formation permanente no. 30, September/ 
October 1977, p, t;9. y^^^^rr 



Table IX-6. 



Participants in Further Education Subsidized bv 
Public Funds, by Length of'^a inin^^JL972>76^. ' 

(thousands) 




Less than SO hours 
80-119 hours 
120-299 hours 
300-599 hours 
600-1,099 hours 
1,100 hours or more 
All 



125 


157 


110 


110 


53 


it3 


39 


UO 


39 


21 


128 


132 


130 


117 


92 


Ul 


US 


43 


Ut^ 


61 


76 


61 


61 


76 


69 


35 


UO 


«^3 


i^»4 


39 


533 


56t* 


511 


510 


US? 



Source: Actualite de la formation permanente no. 30, September/ 
October 1977, p» 43. 
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Ihe review of statistical trends in further education bet^^^een 
1972 and 1975 suggests that this period teas one of coiisidcrable 
change. It seems that further education was split into ti^o segments 
public further education was increasingly offered to "peripheral 
workers'* to further their economic well-being and to improve their 
social status. At the same time, private firms built up their own 
system of training, which x,fas supported by public funds. Ihis train 
ing t*as directed towards workers of the "core labor market," i.e., 
workers with already highly developed skills in stable jobs. The 
purpose of their training was to develop their skills for more de- 
manding tasks. The rationale was purely economic need of the firm. 
Consequently, this type of training was mainly carried out at the 
firm level or as a joint activity of tv^o or more firms. 7 

Ihis section has attempted to consider questions about the de- 
velopment and direction of further education in France, mat con- 
clusion can be reached on the basis of the material and data pre- 
sented* here? 

Since 1973, state activities have been concentrated on long- 
range objectives, such as preoccupational education for a smooth 
transition from schooling to work, retraining activities for the 
unemployed, and activities to prevent and alleviate discrepancies 
bet\ceen supply and demand for certain qualifications. Most train- 
ing activities (90 percent) are offered to employees who have al- 
ready had some vocational training. This change in public policy 
reflects a reorientation of the provisions of the 1971 law: the 
coexistence and equal funding of general education and vocational 
training has been given up in favor of increased support for the 
latter. The antagonistic interests of the Government and private 
firms has prevented the development of a comprehensive system of 
further education. As a result of diversity in operations, ob- 
jectives, and methods of instruction, the question of certifica- 
tion and official approval plays only a minor role. 



Further education as a reform to alleviate 
the problems of youth unemployment 

Sinctr 1973, youth unemploswent has become a grave social ' 
problem. Almost 50 percent of all persons seeking empro^tnent 
are lei.3 than 2S years old, although this age group represents 
only 17 percent of the total number of employed persons. 
Table II- 7 shows the rate of youth unemployment betr-wen 1955 
and 1976. 



7. R. Hcin, Gewerkschaf ten und Weiterbilcung, Meisenheim, 1977. 
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Table IT- 7. Youth Unemolovment. 1966-76, 



(Percent of all unemploynent) 



Year 



Percent 



1956 
1957 
1958 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197t^ 
197S 
1976 



19 

21.1+ 
23*7 
19.7 
23.0 
2/.1 
27.2 
3U.6 
H5.8 

US. 2 



Source: Association des ages, les jeunes et le premier emploi, 
Paris, 1978, p. 93. 



The high rate of youth unemplo>Tnent is independent of the 
qualification level of the young people seeking e.-nplos*-:nent. 
This group has found it increasingly difficult to inove smoothly 
from educational institutions to places of work. Ihe figures 
in table 11-8 indicate this context. 

The discrepancy beti^/een youth unemployment and youth labor 
force participation has raised questions about the underlying 
causal context. Was the relationship betxceen education and work 
to be blamed; or more precisely, the inadequacy of educational 
preparation for job performance? The statistical data present€;d 
in tablos II-8 and II-9 indicate that among young workers, there 
was no relevant difference in the unemployment rates with respect 
to their qualification level. From this evidence, it can be shi6 
that unemployment represents a strong indicator of the supply- 
demand balance. Here, cs in other aspects of market performance, 
there has been a marked deterioration in the status of all workers, 
with young workers having an increasingly difficult time obtaining* 
jobs. In 1976, the rate of unemployed youth stood at H8.2 percent 
(see table 11-7), far in excess of the national average for workers 
(U.7 percent, see table II-l) . This suggests that uncmplo^Tnent of 
young people does not depend on their inadequate educational 
preparation, but on market factors such as hiring and screening 
patterns, or the supply-demand imbalance, for exa.rple. 
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Ttnble II-8. Distribution of the Labor Force and of Unemployed Persons und 
Yenrs of Age, by Level of Kduoation/Skill^ June 1975/1976, a 

(Percent distribution) 

Unemployed youth 

— ^ --.^ Y 

Level of skill/education June 1975 June 1976 June 1977 labo 



Lcvfls I and II 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


Level IIX 


1.5 


1.7 


2.2 


level IV 


8.9 


10.5 


9.5 


Level V 


U9.f) 


5G.M 


SI. « 8 


lA:vels Vh and VI 


39.7 


37.1 


35.9 


All 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



NOTi:.— Sec table TI-U for definition of levels. 

Source: Division des Etudes et Programmes, Agenoe National© pour I'Eniplo 
Les :ieunos demandcurs d*emploi inscrits a I'A.N.P.E., 197tH75. 
Dossier statistiquo, it. Association des ages {eds.)» Les jeunes 
et le premier emploi, Paris, 1978, p. 21, 
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Toblc Durotion of Unemplovment of School Leavers with Different 

Kthu'^tion Levels tnul b y Hex, iMTJ^y^, 197(i . 



Sex and level 
of eUuctttion 



ia71-72 



1976 



Less than 
one 
month 



Bufa tion ol' unemployme nt 



More 
than six 
months 



Less than 
two 
months 



More 
than six 
months 



Moil 

Vocntional school gmduate 

Vorotionol oollej^e graduate 

Vocnf ToikjI C'o1U>j;o groduote 



62% 
UO 

(.1 
27 



65^ 
16 

7 

23 



27% 
32 

18 
19 



32 
M8 



Sour<:f: Note d* information du Centre U' Etudes et de Rocherohcs sur les 
QunliSieotions (CERHQ), no. Ul» p. 6, and Grapln Capdeville, 
L* insertion profess ionnello a la sortie d»' systeme scolaire, 
in I> onornJc et stati^tique 81-82 » October 1976, p, 63* 
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The supply-demand balance/in\balanGe was statistically observed 
in State Plan IV (1960-65) ; Plan V already provided a commission to 
compare the ntsuber of educated with the demand for manpower of dif- 
ferent skill levels. Plan VI (1970-75) provided the "Intergroupe 
Formation, qualification profess ionnelles'^ to study the tr^ansition 
problems to recommend policy steps to be taken to alleviate this 
problem.8 

A study group on education and employment was appointed to 
prepare adequate proposals for State Plan' VII (1976-81). Ihe grcap 
came to the conclusion that changes in the educational system t*ould 
not be able to alleviate the current employment crisis, since no 
causal relationship could be found bet^vreen education and unemployment.^ 

The commission found some unportant interactions betiv-een educa- 
tion and \*ork and formulated the following objectives to improve the 
transition from education to the emplo^nnent sector: 

- to provide every young person with an employable skill; 

- to improve certain training opportunities for unemployed 
persons; and 

- to use education resources for the improvement of work 
conditions . 

Solving the problem of youth unemplov-ment has become a pressing 
political problem, since long-term unemployment in this age group 
has increased significantly. IDiis has contributed to the consider- 
able segmentation of the labor market. 

The problem to be solved by Plan VII is the placement of more 
than 350,000 (from a total of 800,000) school leavers who have not 
graduated. "Hie education commission suggests the following steps 
be taken: 

1. A broad general education for all without early 
differentiation or sorting. 

2. A broad vocational training without narro;/ 
specialization closely connected to public 
education. 



8« Note d* information du CEREQ, May 1975, p. 23. 

9« Commissariat General du Plan, Rapport de la Commission Education 
et Formation, Paris, 1976, p. U3. 
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3. Students who fail to complete vocational training 
(apprenticeship connected with regular instruction) 
in vocational schools or BEP (Brevet d' etudes pro- 
fess ionnelles) should be provided a one-year train- 
ing course ♦ 

Ihis long-term program requires s<sne fundamental structural 
changes in the public scaool system* For a transition period, 
the commission suggests an ad hoc prograr. to cover 50,000 young 
adults yearly: 

- Prevocational training (stages de prefomation) 
should be established for young adults without suf- 
ficient general education for social and vocational 
orientation. Participants should be instructed in 
basic skills in a four-month training course*. These 
"stages de preformation'^ aim at returning the par- 
ticipants to school or at starting an apprenticeship 
or a vocational education. 

- Vocational education (stages de pr* t>aration a la vie 
profess ionnelle) should support ths transition from 
school to x>?ork. Training is offered in courses from 
eight months to one ye^r; they include general edu- 
cation subjects as well as exploration phases at 
work sites* 

- Contracts of training and employment (contra ts 
emploi-formation) should be offered to students who 
immediately transfer from school to uork* They ob- 
tain firm-level training for occupational adjustment 
up to one year* 

• Experimental programs should be established for 
young adults who are confronted x^ith extreme 
difficulties in finding a job* Preparation 
courses for them i^ill last one to two years* 

These action programs will be pursued in a joint effort by em- 
ployers^ labor unions i and government • Expenses for social security, 
insurance, and allowances for participants are paid from public 
funds* This action program was included in the July 1977 law (pacte 
national pour l^emploi) to eliminate youth unemployment* It is 
difficult to assess the effectiveness of the different approaches^ 
since it cannot be anticipated whether employment will be increased 
by this training. 
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III. Further Education in France and Germanv 
(F.R.) in Comparative Psrspective 

^K^T^'^'^r^'^i policies have a sizable lupact on both the supolv 

?u?4^n tl^T^ ^^^^l f P^^^i^ subsidization fnd' 

P<^licies and decisions to expand or contract educational 
systems have influenced and will continue to influence employment 
ana unen^loyment. ^ f j 

un^Jo ^2 Germany (F,R.) , it was planned to 

upgrade skills and to unprove general education within a cora- 
prehensive system of further education.lO rtiB cvclical crisis 
with Its culminanon point in the 1973-76 recession period con- 
lir?W ^"^^^^^ education in both countries. 

f^^^K V ^^""^ ''''^ training was used to alleviate unemployment 
which had become a grave social problem in all European countries 
and m the United States. <-«uiiLrit:5> 

rp.n.!??St ^^^ivi^^ie^ to alleviate the problc.:n of unemplovment 
(especially among young people) in France and Germany (F R ^ are 

ttTass^Ltiorih^f^^^J^"'^- policies in both countries 'pi^oiied from 
the assumption that there is a causal relationship beti.-een loss of 
30b (or unemploi-ment) and low qualification. The data presented 
here suggest that unemployment can be attributed to' purely economic 
reasons. Unemployment results from cyclical changes in the economy 
x^^hlch m turn may partly depend on technical innovations or political 
events. Structural forces are also at work. isTiich sectors of the 
work force are afflicted by unemployment and how long depends on 
characteristics such as sex, foreign origin, race, specific occupa- 
tion, and general occupational status. ^ccupa 

Ihis context should be kept in mind XN>hen programs and activities 
nf^.n^r''''?? ''^^""^ ^^.^^ employing or educating low-skill unemployed 

It seems that there has been a political necessity to avoid the 
problem of unemployment being connected with cyclical chances of th? 
economy. Officially, unemployment has been linked with educational* 
attainment; thus it has become possible to interpret unemployment as 

Pf^/^"?i of the individual. tDius, an unemployed p^sSn 

.could well be blamed for his or her fate. The strategies to loi^r 
and prevent unemplo^'ment are based on that doubtful assumption: 



10. 



The General Plan for Education in Germanv (F.R.) is only one 
example for almost all policy positions on further ed'ication 
held until 1973: "In the future more people must be in a 
position to acquire new knoitfledge and aptitudes because of 
increasing and ever more rapidly changing social and vocational 
demands. « Bund-Lander-Commission for Educational Plannintr 
Stuttgart, 1973, p. 31*. 
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Every yecir more public funds have been granted for education, trainW, 
and retraining of unemployed and underemployed persons. 

In Germany (F*RO , for example, labor force conditions in the re- 
cession phase which has been prevailing since 1970 have forced the 
Federal Administration for Employment to practice whatever is most 
urgent to do in order to decrease unemployment. Since une.uployment 
benefits amount to between DM 15,000 and DM 18,000 per year per un- 
employed person, it has been seen feasible rather to finance the 
returning to education of those who were laid off and could not im- 
mediately find another job. Expenditures for grants tc promote vo- 
cational education under vocational upgrading, retraining, and re- 
habilitation programs have significanrly increased since 1969. 

The description and analysis of the system of further education, 
in France and Germany (F.R.) suggest that education and training 
activities for adult workers are ^)redominantly established and 
conducted 



- to socialize workers into a desired pattern of economic, 
social J and v^?ork behavior; 

- to correct disfunctions of the economy by intervening 
in the labor market (channeling unemployed into 
education) ; and 

- to promote active huma'* manpower investments by upgrading 
the skills of those members of the labor force' who are 
already equipped with high vocational or- professional 
qualifications and who are likely to belong to thf 
primary labor market. 

As for a comprehensive system of further education in both 
countries, this development has caused its end before it has been 
theoretically designed. 
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